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York at Carnegie Hall on 
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D’ALBERT’S “MR. WU” HAS PREMIERE IN DRESDEN 


By GERALDINE DE COURCY 


NORWAY FURTHERS THE CAUSE OF ITS OWN COMPOSERS 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNOUNCES SEASON’S NOVELTIES A COPY 
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NEW YORK 


Oct. 13th,1932. 


Mr. Erno Rapee, 
National Broadcasting Co., 
711 Fifth AV@e, N.Y.C. 


My dear Erno: 


Now that we are on the threshold 
of our new venture, it is very comforting to know that 
you will be with us again in the capacity of Director of 
all music in the "Radio City" theatres. 
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The association of the past decades, 
which covers a period of almost twenty years, assures me 
of your efficient co-operation and makes my task in this 
huge enterprise considerably eusier. It gives me a confid- 
ence and a comfort that I am sure I could never obtain from 
any other source. A great deul is expected of us, but with 
this fine experience and close co-operation that we have had 
in the past,- makes you ideally fitted not alone to measure 
up to a standard thut we hope to set and maintain, but I have 
great confidence that we may delve into a strata even beyond 
that expectation. 
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So, dear Erno, as we go over the "top", 
here's a hearty handshake and good luck and I hope that when 
the smoke clears away, I shall be able to say to you in the 
words of my good Alma Mater- the Marines,—"“We have landed and 
huve the situation well in hand".~«-— ) 
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“BOCCANEGRA” TO 
INAUGURATE SEASON 
AT METROPOLITAN 


W HEN the Wetrepolitam Opera 
gpens its divers for its forty-eighth 
scuson @m New. 21 te epera will be 
| Werf: “Simem Boccanegra,” which 
Swes given its first Americam perform- 
ance tene inet January. The title-role 
will ageiim le taltem by Lawrence Tib- 
bett whe qnented! it here; the other 
Singers willl ke Wama Muiler, Giovanni 
Manttneilii, Exam Pinza,, Claudio Frige- 
min, Pean!] Besuner,, Giordano Paltrinieri 
andi Laue Di Angeli. Tullio Serafin will 
contact. Whi andi ether facts with re- 
gpect te the mew seasom were an- 
nounced) ar > iy General Mana- 
ger Gil ‘Garn-(Casazza. 

The fnst sewelty will be Richard 
Strauss’: “Dkiiina’” whieh will be given 
wt tthe Satundiw matinee, Dee. 3, for 
tthe Ginstt time at the Metropolitan al- 
though it was prediced at the Man- 
huittun Opern Hiouse during the final 
senson oi tthe Hiummerstein days, 1909- 
100. Gentrulie Kappel will sing the 
titk~cvile andi Artur Bodanzky will con- 
fiuct. ‘lhe nemainder ef the cast has 
nett wet lheem finalliy decided upon. Jo- 
sqph Unhem tas designed the single set- 
ting for the werk. “Blektra” will be 
sung allone att its first performance but 
will dhenentiter he givem im double bill 
with Rossm/!> Signer Bruschino” 
which wtill tame its Americam premiere 
during tthe tind) week of the season 
with Gieeppe De Luce im the name- 
part amil Tuilim Serafim conducting. 


“Tie Dmperer Jones” im January 
The 


Tart 


nemelty ef the season, 
louis Guenierg’s “The Emperor 
Jones,” fnundiedi em Eugene O’Neill’s 
play of tthe same name; and with Law- 
rence ‘Tibibettt im tlhe title-rele, will have 
its New Venkk premiere im January. This 
opera wail! he sume im English under the 
betten et Wir. Serafim. The three sched- 
tls] oewinall, Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Brite” Wontemeszi’s “L’Amore dei 
Tee Re” andi Puecini’s “Manon Les- 
cant” will lhe givem during the second 
halt est the seasom 

Wit. GunwCasazza announced the en- 
fapemernt an Eide Norena, lyric soprano, 
and comcienated! the mews that Maria 
Osaewsit woultii joim the company in 
allfition wm th agit singers named last 
Spring. Asite:d| if there were to be any 
More antitt: adilid! t> the personnel, he 
laughed] andi sail, “We have more than 
enough albendiy!’ 4% query whether 
Seturn Tescamm would conduct during 

Continued! an page +) 
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Two New Metropolitan 


Prima Donnas 





At the Left, Frida Leider, Soprano, and at the Right, Maria Olszewska, Contralto, Two of the 


New Luminaries for the Metropolitan Opera This Season 





NEW PLAYERS SEEN 
IN CHICAGO FORCES 


Steck Leads Symphony Events 
As Forty-second Season 
Is Begun 


Curcaco, Oct. 20.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra opened its forty- 
second season with Orchestra Hall con- 
certs on Oct. 13 and 14 under Freder- 
ick Stock. According to the new agree- 
ment with the Musicians’ Union, the 
year was started with a membership of 
eighty-seven, though it is hoped short- 
ly to increase this number to the for- 
mer ninety-seven. 

Since last season three members of 
the orchestra have been pensioned and 
one has died. Six new men have been 
added. They are: Robert Quick, violin, 
former concertmaster of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra; Lionel Sayres, 
percussion, for five years a member of 
the Chicago Civic Orchestra, training 
school for orchestral players; Charles 
Zika, former concertmaster of the same 
organization ; and three members of the 
former Chicago Civic Opera Orchestra; 
F. Boos, bass; S. Lipschutz, bass; and 
Ralph Dye, flute and piccolo. 

Performance Is Admired 

For the opening program Mr. Stock 
relied upon familiar items of the reper- 
torre : 

Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Mendelssohn 

Symphony, From the New World Dvorak 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks........Strauss 


Bacchanale and Finale to Overture to “Tann- 
hauser” Wagner 


The playing was marked by decided 
freshness and flexibility, though not 
completely free from early-season nerv- 
ousness. The symphony in particular 
was reanimated by the conductor’s 
stressing of salient detail. 

The financial statement of the 1931- 
32 season, printed in the program book, 
revealed a loss of $80,343.43 in opera- 
tions. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


HeepeceneenrenenenestnontT 


BOSTONIANS GREET 
SYMPHONY OPENING 


Representative Throng Wel- 
comes Koussevitzky and 
Familiar Players 





Boston, Oct. 21—A _ representative 
audience gathered in Symphony Hall 
for the opening of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s fifty-second season 
on Oct. 7. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky re- 
ceived a cordial greeting, the orchestra 
members and audience standing when 
he approached the conductor’s desk. 
The program was as follows: 

Concerto Grosso in D Minor for Strings, 

Op. 6, No. 10, (Seifert’s Edition) 
Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 


Bach-Respighi 
rahms 


... Debussy 


Symphony No. 2 in D Major 


There are no changes in the person- 
nel, and the orchestra played with the 
sonorous tone and expressiveness which 
are always heard in its performances. 
The audience gave rapt attention to 
each number, apparently content to hear 
such fine works read with the authority 
which is one of Dr. Koussevitzky’s out- 
standing characteristics. 


Bruckner Symphony Heard 


For the second concert, on Friday, 
Oct. 14, the following program was ar- 
ranged: 


.. Bruckner 
.. Strauss 
.. Wagner 


Symphony No. 4, Romantic 
Tone Poem, Don Juan.......... 
Prelude, “Die Meistersinger’’. 


Again the orchestra was in splendid 
form, and if the Bruckner work was 
not liked by everyone, there could be 
no question as to the favor with which 
the other numbers were received. 


The first performance of John Alden 
Carpenter’s Patterns for piano and or- 
chestra, with the composer as soloist, 
was listed as a feature for the concert 
of Oct. 21. Completing the plan were 
the Overture to “Oberon,” Franck’s 
Symphony and Carpenter’s Skyscrapers. 


STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
‘““DEBATABLE”’ MUSIC 
AS CONCERTS BEGIN 


Directors of Orchestra Issue 
Statement They Are Not in 
Disagreement with Stokow- 
ski’s Policy of Presenting New 
and Modern Compositions— 
Hope for “Reasonable Limit” 
in Expense of Novelties— 
Jungle by Werner Josten Is 
Introduced by Conductor in 
Juxtaposition to Beethoven 
and the Faun of Debussy 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The 

Philadelphia Orchestra opened its 
thirty-third season with more eclat and 
gusto than is customary, owing to the 
hot and heavy controversy over “debat- 
able music” precipitated by the Orches- 
tra Association’s preliminary announce- 
ment that programs this year would be 
of familiar and recognizedly standard 
works. Leopold Stokowski, however, 
put on the opening program (given Oct. 
7, 8 and 10), Werner Josten’s modern- 
ist Jungle, in conjunction with Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, his own 
scoring of Bach’s Fugue in C Minor 
and the Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun. 

Newspaper first pages have blossomed 
with interviews with Mr. Stokowski 
and with petitions by devotees of mod- 
ern music. At each of the concerts Mr. 
Stokowski spoke about the importance 
of giving present-day compositions. He 
said he would place modern numbers at 
the end of his programs; and, in order 
that audiences might attain familiarity 
with them, would repeat them when de- 
sired. 


Stayed to Hear Jungle Again 

Large numbers stayed at each of the 
concerts for the repetition of Mr. Jos- 
ten’s “symphonic movement for full or- 
chestra.” It proved not at all raucous 
or unduly dissonant. It contains noth- 
ing that is intended simply to be differ- 
ent or ear-terrifying. Jungle is a sincere 
composition—very skillfully handled— 
efficiently and even sensitively sugges- 
tive of its subject and inspired by the 
painting, Forét Exotique, by Henri 
Rousseau. It was neatly ironic of Mr. 
Stokowski to pair this with Debussy’s 
Faun, for many present remembered 
when the latter work was considered 
both debatable and distressing. Fine 
performances were given of all the 
items on the program. 

For the second set of concerts, Oct. 
14 and 15, Mr. Stokowski offered two 
compositions which in their day were 
certainly rated as debatable by contem- 
porary hearers. These were the Brahms 
First Symphony and a synthesis of out- 
standing parts of “Tristan und Isolde.” 
Both were magnificently played, the 
Brahms with clear indications of its 
contours and the Wagner with glamor- 
ous magic. The latter number includes 
in a continuous piece of half an hour’s 
playing, the Vorspiel, the Liebesnacht 
and the Liebestod, linked together. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Eide Norena, Soprano 


Metropolitan Announces Novelties 


(Continued from page 3) 


the season was answered in the nega- 
tive. The question of Mme. Jeritza’s 
appearance at any special performances 
was met with a shrug of the shoulders. 

Mme. Olszewska was a member of the 
Chicago Civic Opera for four seasons. 
She was born near Augsburg and after 
study in Munich made her debut in Cre- 
feld. She was at once engaged by the 
Hamburg State Theatre and in 1920, 
went to Leipzig where she remained 
until 1925, when Vienna claimed her 
services. She has sung at the Munich 
festivals and at Covent Garden. 

Eide Norena, lyric soprano, is a na- 
tive of Oslo, Norway. She has sung 
at La Scala, Covent Garden and with 
the Chicago Civic Opera and for five 
seasons at the Paris Opéra. She has 
also made appearances on the Riviera, 
in Brussels and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 


New American Singers 


The four American singers who, as 
announced last spring, will join the 
company this season are _ Richard 
Crooks, tenor; Richard Bonelli, bari- 
tone; Rose Bampton, mezzo-soprano, 
and Helen Gleason, soprano. Richard 
Crooks was born in Trenton, N. J. 
After several years as soloist in promi- 
nent New York churches, he went to 
Europe, making his debut as Cavara- 
dossi in “Tosca” in Hamburg. He also 
sang at the Berlin State Opera and ap- 
peared in London, Vienna and Munich. 

Richard Bonelli was born in Port 
Byron, N. Y., and studied to be a me- 
chanical engineer at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. After appearing in concert in this 
country, Mr. Bonelli went to Europe 
where he sang at the Monte Carlo Opera 
and later in Italy, Germany and France. 
He has appeared in opera in Cuba and 
was a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company from 1925 to 1931. 

Rose Bampton was born in Cleve- 
land and began her musical studies in 
Buffalo. At the age of seventeen she en- 
tered the Curtis Institute in Philadel- 
phia. She has sung at the Worcester, 
Harrisburg and Bethlehem festivals and 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. She was one of the soloists in the 
American premiere of Schénberg’s 
“Gurre-Lieder” last season and has 
been a member of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 


Helen Gleason is a native of New 
York and from the age of thirteen has 
studied privately in this city. She made 
her stage debut with a touring operetta 
company and sang on tour with the 
San Carlo Company. In 1927, she went 
to Italy where she was heard in Li- 
vorno, Como, Legnano and Trento as 
well as in Tripoli. 

Prominent European Artists 

Other new members of the company 
as announced last spring include Tito 
Schipa, tenor; Ludwig Hofmann, bass- 
baritone; Frida Leider, dramatic so- 
prano and Gustaaf de Loor, Wagner- 
ian tenor. 

Tito Schipa was born in Lecce, Italy. 
After singing at the Costanzi in Rome, 
the San Carlo in Naples and in Bar- 
celona and Madrid, he came to this 
country where he has been a member 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
since 1919. He has also sung in all the 
principal cities of South America. 

Ludwig Hofmann, bass-baritone, who 
will be with the company for the entire 
season, is one of the most popular of 
the younger German artists. He has 
sung at Berlin, Bayreuth and Covent 
Garden among other places, and was 
one of the first interpreters of the title 
role of “Jonny Spielt Auf.” His line of 
roles is said to be similar to that of 
Michael Bohnen. 

Frida Leider, soprano, is popular 
throughout Europe in leading Wag- 
nerian roles as well as dramatic ones by 
other composers. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Civic Opera for 
several seasons. She has sung in Ber- 
lin, Munich, Bayreuth and London. 

Gustaaf de Loor, Wagnerian tenor, 
comes from the Royal Opera at The 
Hague. He is a native of Holland and 
will be heard during the first half of 
the season. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza announced that the 
subscription list has fulfilled all his ex- 
pectations and that even in difficult 
times the American public was still 
faithful to opera. 





San Carlo Opera in New York 

The San Carlo Opera Company, 
Fortune Gallo, director, was scheduled 
to open for a two-weeks’ season at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, New York. 
on Oct. 24, with “Madama Butterfly,” 
to be reviewed in the next issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





THE NEW SINGERS AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Richard Crooks, Tenor 


Richard Bonelli, Baritone 





Rose Bampton, Mezzo-soprano 


AWARD IS FOUNDED 
TO HONOR HERTZKA 


Composition Prize Offered in 
Memory of Late Universal 
Director 

An annual composition prize of 2,000 
Austrian shillings, approximately $300, 
is established in memory of the late 
Emil Hertzka, director of the Universal 
Edition, which is represented in Amer- 
ica by Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., New York. The award is designed 
by Director Hertzka’s associates and 
friends to perpetuate his untiring inter- 
est in modern art and in young artists, 
and will be bestowed for the first time 
on May 9, 1933, the initial anniversary 
of his death. 

The jury is composed of Alban Berg, 
Clemens Krauss, Privy Councillor 
Franz Schmidt, Erwin Stein, Anton 
Webern and Egon Wellesz. 

Manuscripts should be sent under the 
usual rules of anonymity to Dr. Scheu, 
secretary of the committee, at Opern- 
ring 3, Vienna 1, not later than Feb. 
15, 1933. The competition is open to all 








Malipiero at Work on New Opera 

Work on a new opera, to a libretto 
by Luigi Pirandello, is reported to en 
gage the attention of G. Francesco 
Malipiero. This is said to be Piran- 
dello’s first work for the operatic stage. 


Ludwig Hofmann, Bass-baritone 


INCORPORATE SOCIETY 





Musicians’ Emergency Fund Will Be 
New Name—Endowment Sought 


The Musicians’ Emergency Aid will 
be incorporated on Jan. | under the nam« 
of the Musicians’ Emergency Fund 
and will seek an endowment fund of at 
least $1,000,000. It is also announced 
by Walter Damrosch, chairman, that 
incorporators of the new organization 
will be Paul D. Cravath, John Erskine. 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Hermann 
Irion, Ernest Schelling, Felix Warburg 
and himself. The sum of $345,000 has 
been raised for the relief of needy 
musicians, while expenses have been 
twelve percent of the disbursements. 

Programs to be given in Madison 
Square Garden on Nov. 26, Dec. 18 and 
Jan. 25 will be conducted by Mr. Dam 
rosch. Bruno Walter will conduct on 
Jan. 11, and Eugene Goossens 01 
April 3. 

Mr. Damrosch’s January program 1's 
to include the Fimale of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony im a pageant version 
symbolizing a dream of universal peace 
A chorus of 800 will be organized from 
the Oratorio Society. the Schola Can- 
torum and the Westchester Musical As- 
sociation. Supplementing these ther 
will appear dancers and pantomimists 
Joseph Urban is designing the stag 
set. Preceding the pageant, the orches 
tra of 175 will play the other move- 
ments of the symphony. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPENS ITS CIVIC OPERA HOUSE 





@ Morton & Co. 


The War Memorial Opera House in San Francisco, the Only Municipally-Owned Home of Music Drama in the United States, as Seen on the Opening Night. This Picture Shows the 
Climax of the First Act of "Tosca," in Which Leading Roles Were Taken by Claudia Muzio, Dino Borgioli and Alfredo Gandolfi 


Finalmente! (At last!)” sang 

Marsden Argall in the character 
of Angelotti when the curtain rose on 
“Tosca” at the opening of the War 
Memorial Opera House on Oct. 15. 
The occasion marked the musical dedi- 
cation of the first municipally-owned 
opera house in the United States, with 
the building itself in a prima donna 
role. 

Those who gathered for the event 
began to arrive as early as seven o'clock. 
They came from the northernmost 
states, from Mexico City, Chicago and 
Honolulu. Thousands who wanted 
tickets were unable to obtain them, 
though the number of seats sold was 
3,285. Five hundred persons were per- 
mitted to buy standing room, but the 
free list was reduced to an irreducible 
minimum, as hosts of newspaper cor- 
respondents and publishers can testify. 


Forty Dollars for a Seat 


Consternation was caused by the dis- 
covery that some season ticket pur- 
chasers were offering first night tickets 
for sale at four times the box office 
price—or $40 for an orchestra seat. 
Lucky indeed were the speculators who 
secured them. They would have liked 
to have had a great many more! 

By quarter to nine o’clock every per- 
son was seated (we have no late-comers 
at operas in this city!) and Gaetano 
Merola, director of the San Francisco 
Opera Company, appeared at the con- 
ductor’s stand to receive an ovation. 
The orchestra played the National An- 
them—a thrilling soprano voice some- 
where in the gallery encouraged others 
to join in the refrain—and then came 
the opening notes of “Tosca.” 

It was fitting that the first words 
sung, words which expressed the reali- 
zation of a dream begun twenty years 
ago, should have been voiced by a 
Californian whose operatic debut was 
made in Mr. Merola’s initial productions 
at Stanford University Stadium in 1922. 
In the interim Mr. Argall has won ac- 


S AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 20.—‘“Ah! 


claim on the operatic stages of Italy, 


and proved his gifts again in other 
Coast productions. 
Came from La Scala 
Claudia Muzio was the Tosca. She 


has sung repeatedly under Mr. Merola’s 
baton during the last decade, and came 
from La Scala to participate. In appre- 
ciation of the honor accorded her, Miss 
Muzio brought an entire new wardrobe 
made for the occasion by Worth. 

To discuss her Tosca now would 
seem repetitious. Suffice it to say that 
Miss Muzio remains a glorious artist. 
Her high soft notes are as exquisite 
as ever, and she sang Vissi d’arte su- 
perbly. 

Dino Borgioli was an impressive 
Cavaradossi. His fine voice, suave 
singing and sterling musicianship had 
previously been revealed to concert au- 
diences, and it was good to see that he 
has the necessary histrionic attributes 
to make an effective operatic hero. He 
gave a finely sustained performance, 
vocally and histrionically. 

Alfredo Gandolfi, who appeared with 
Mr. Merola during his first San Fran- 
cisco season in 1923, was the Scarpia. 
He is a singer who has an inherent 
dramatic instinct. 

Louis D’Angelo has sung with the 
San Francisco Opera in all but two of 
its ten seasons, and impersonated the 
Sacristan and Sciarrone on this memor- 
able night. Austin Sperry and Eva 
Gruninger (formerly Eva Gruninger 
Atkinson) had the roles of the Jailer 
and Shepherd, respectively, giving 
capable performances. 

Marek Windheim’s Spoletta was a 
sinister figure that made the character 
more memorable than is usual. 


Acoustics Are Excellent 


The orchestra, in an “honest-to-good- 
ness” orchestra pit, did admirable work, 
and the results obtained from both the 
instrumental and vocal contingents gave 
conclusive proof that the acoustics of 
the new opera house are excellent. 


Armando Agnini, stage director and 
most faithful of all the faithfuls who 
have served Mr. Merola year in and 
year out, shared in the curtain calls. He 
took full advantage of the ultra-modern 
stage equipment, and added new glam- 
our to old settings. In the church scene 





© Morton & Co. 


Gaetano Merola, Director of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company and Conductor of 
the Opening Performance 


he achieved an ensemble of marked color 
and beauty. 

Immediately following the first act 
Mayor Angelo Rossi made a brief ad- 
dress and introduced Wallace M. 
Alexander, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association, who voiced 
the sentiment that lay deep in the hearts 
of San Franciscans—the wish that his 
predecessor, Robert I. Bently, might 
have lived to see the fruition of his 
labors. 

In order to perpetuate the memory 
of the association’s first president and 
civic benefactor, a splendid portrait of 


Mr. Bently, painted by Arthur Cahill, 
has been given a place of honor in the 
foyer. Beside it, on opening night, 
was a basket of flowers bearing a mes- 
sage from Claudia Muzio—“To the 
memory of my good friend Robert I. 
Bently, in the culmination of whose 
dream I have the honor to participate.” 

Mr. Bently’s mother and wife, neither 
of whom has ever missed an opera, 
viewed the final rehearsal from wheel 
chairs and saw the placing of the por- 
trait the night before the opening. 
Their health prevented attendance on 
opening night. 


A Triumph for Pons 


Lily Pons appeared in the title role 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor” on the night 
of Oct. 17, and had 3,500 listeners at 
her feet. Skeptics who believed no 
singer could be as good as Miss Pons 
was said to be, capitulated even during 
her singing of Lucia’s first aria, “Reg- 
nava del silenzio,” and Mr. Merola, 
who was conducting, had to stop the 
orchestra at the conclusion of the song 
and wait for the deafening applause to 
subside. The purity and apparent per- 
fection of Miss Pons’s singing were 
supplemented by her charming person- 
ality and her histrionic skill. 

Francesco Merli, making his local 
debut, had the role of Edgardo and Ray- 
mond Marlowe was Arturo. Both suit- 
ors were adequate enough from the vo- 
cal standpoint but we have had bet- 
ter Edgardos. And better everybody 
elses, for that matter. 

However, Mr. Gandolfi did well by 
Enrico; Bianca Bruni’s voice sounded 
well as Alisa; Louis D’Angelo did the 
best he could as Raimondo; and Terry 
Lafranconi appeared as Normando. 

Next to Miss Pons, Mr. Agnini and 
the chorus deserved the most credit. 

A pathetic sight was the number of 
persons outside, peering through the 
doors during the entr’actes, at the 
crowd within. 

Marjory M. FisHer 
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As Burney Saw Handel and the “Big Wig” Era 


Mammoth Festival in 1784 and Life 
of Composer Told in Quaint Volume 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


more have been assembled be- 

fore the desire to help unem- 
ployed musicians showed some of us 
such huge aggregations recently. It 
will surprise many to know that back 
in 1784, a band of 250 played several 
concerts in England, and played them 
in no less magnificent surroundings than 
Westminster Abbey and the Pantheon. 

The occasion for this stupendous as- 
semblage was a commemoration festi- 
val for Handel, described at much 
length, and with many flourishes, by 
Dr. Charles Burney, that delightful mu- 
sician and traveler, whose History of 
Music has been the joy of the past 150 
years, in a quaint volume which is now 
in the possession of Harry Gilbert, New 
York organist-composer. 

“This amazing band, whose effects,” 
says the author, “not only overset all the 
predictions of ignorance and sarcasm, 
but the conjectures of theory and ex- 
perience,” contained forty-eight first 
violins and only one fewer seconds. The 
“tenors” (the word used in England for 
violas) numbered twenty-six ; the “haut- 
bois,“ (oboes) of which Handel was 
very fond, thirteen firsts and an equal 
number of seconds; the flutes, six; vio- 
loncellos, sixteen, and bassoons no few- 
er than twenty-six! In addition there 
was one double bassoon “which was so 
conspicuous in the orchestra and power- 
ful in its effect”; fifteen double basses, 
twelve trumpets, twelve horns, three 
kettledrums and one double kettledrum. 

Then, “in order to render the band 
as powerful and complete as possible,” 
sackbuts (“or tromboni”) were sought, 
and six players of this “obsolete” in- 
strument were found in His Majesty’s 
military band. These “played on other 
instruments when the sackbuts were not 
wanted,” in other, and modern, words, 
“doubled in brass.” 


In Tune and in Time 


Add to this an organ and a chorus 
of some 250 voices, and you have a pos- 
sibility of volume that would amply fill 
the vaulted spaces of Westminster Ab- 
bey. In fact, there were some fears on 
that score, as on others, for “By some 
it was predicted, that an orchestra so 
numerous could never be in tune; but 
even fining, to so noble an organ, was, 
for once, grand, and productive of 
pleasing sensations. 

“By some it was thought that, from 
their number and distance, they would 
never play in time; which, however, 
they did most accurately, and without 
the measure being beat in the usual 
clumsy manner. By others it was ex- 
pected that the band would be so loud, 
that whoever heard this performance, 
would never hear again; however, the 
sound of these multiplied tones arrived 
as mild and benign at the ears of the 
audience, as they could from the feeble 
efforts of a few violins, in a common 
concert room. 

“And, lastly, that from the immense 
size of the building, no single voice had 
the least chance of being heard by those 
who had places remote from the orches- 
tra; but, luckily, this was so far from 
being true, that not a vocal breathing, 


CO) Iinore have b of 200 players or 


however feeble by nature, or softened by 
art, was inaudible.” 

If it were only possible to transcribe 
for the reader those long “s’s,” which 
make us of today read “fingers” for 
singers, and “enthufiafm” for enthusi- 
asm ! 


Fragrance and Charm 


One could wish that it were possible 
also to transmit the fragrance and 
charm of this volume, which con- 
tains, in addition to a dedication to 
His Majesty George III, and a pre- 
face in which we find the forego- 
ing quotation, a sketch of the life of 





The Talented Dr. Charles Burney, Who Was 
Something of a “Big Wig" Himself 


Handel, a chronological list of his 
compositions ; the outline of a proposal 
to print a complete edition of his works ; 
complete programs of the performances, 
with an introduction and lists which 
contain every name that could possibly 
have been connected with the project— 
the directors were the Earls of Exeter, 
Sandwich and Uxbridge, Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn and Sir Richard Jebb— 
a “Statement of the Money received in 
Consequence of the Five Musical Per- 
formances,” and the disbursement of 
“Sums expended and appropriated to 
Charitable Purposes,” and an appendix, 
which is an “Abstract of the Laws and 
Resolutions of the Fund for the Sup- 
port of Decayed Musicians and their 
Families” (to which most of the pro- 
ceeds went). 

The sketch of Handel’s life includes 
many delicious bits of anecdote, not 
only about the central figure, who is 
described as “impetuous, rough and per- 
emptory in his manners and conversa- 
tion, but totally devoid of ill-nature or 
malevolence,” but of his associates in 
Germany and England as well. Among 
these was the “vain and pompous” John 
Mattheson of Hamburg, “whose first 
wish in all his writings was to impress 
the reader with due reverence for his 
own abilities and importance.” 


A Rainbow in Notes 


He it was who, in writing his own 
funeral anthem, set a verse in Revela- 
tions, “And there was a rainbow round 


about the throne” so that every part in 
a “very full score” formed an arch, “by 
gradual ascent and descent of the notes 
on paper, in plain counter-point; which 





screamed, and others fainted. 
“However, except dishevelled hair 
and torn garments, no real mischief 
seems to have happened.” After the 
evn 
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Hien ofthe Orchestra, and Dusporteon of the. Band. 





Chorus and Orchestra, Each of 250, Found Themselves Arranged According to the Above 
Plan When a Great Commemoration Week for Handel Was Held in Westminster Abbey 
Twenty-five Years After the Composer's Death 


appearance to the eyes of the perform- 
ers, he probably thought would convey 
the idea of a rain-bow to the ears of the 
congregation !” 

Handel’s famous quarrel with Senes- 
ino, which broke up the Royal Academy 
in England, and embittered and impov- 
erished the composer, comes in for a 
good deal of pamphleteering, an art 
which flourished nobly in those days of 
Addison and Swift, both of whom shot 
occasional darts at the musical world. 

The author, who was acquainted with 
Handel not only from seeing him at 
his own house and at rehearsals of his 
oratorios, met him at several other gath- 
erings, and thus “acquired considerable 
knowledge of his private character and 
turn for humour.” When Frasi, a 
scholar of Burney’s, told Handel she 
meant to study hard and was going to 
learn thorough-bass in order to accom- 
pany herself, Handel, “who well knew 
how little this pleasing singer was ad- 
dicted to application and diligence, 
says, ‘Oh—vaat may we not expect!’” 


The Vibrant White Wig 


He wore an enormous white wig, says 
Burney, “and, when things went well 
at the Oratorio, it had a certain nod, 
or vibration, which manifested his pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Without it, nice 
observers were certain that he was out 
of humour.” When royalty was late to 
his rehearsals, he swore, and if the 
maids of honor talked during the per- 
formance he “not only swore but called 
names; yet at such times, the princess 
of Wales, with her accustomed mildness 
and benignity, used to say ‘Hush! 
Hush! Handel’s in a passion.’” 

The book is a goldmine of amusing 
incident and quaint conceit, yet nothing 
is more delightful than the descriptions 
of the concerts themselves. Before the 
doors were opened the first morning 
“Such a croud of ladies and gentlemen 
were assembled together as became very 
formidable and terrific to each other, 
particularly the female part of the ex- 
pectants, some of whom, being in full 
dress, and being inelegantly shoved, 


long-delayed admission, eagerness and 
expectation being at the highest pitch, 
“a silence, the most profound and sol- 
emn, was gently interrupted by the pro- 
cessional symphony of the 


“CORONATION ANTHEM.” 


Here the author goes on to give us 
his own program notes and impressions 
for each item on the program, which 
also included the “Overture to Esther, 
the Dettingen Te Deum, Overture, with 
the Dead March in Saul, Part of the 
Funeral Anthem, Gloria Patri, from the 
Jubilate, Anthem, ‘O sing unto the Lord’ 
(Mme. Mara was the singer) and 
Chorus, “The Lord shall reign,’ from 
Israel in Egypt.” 

“Nothing, however,” says Burney of 
this performance, “discovered the ad- 
mirable discipline of the band, and un- 
wearied and determined attention of the 
audience, so much as the pauses, which 
are so frequent in Handel’s music . . . 
at all these unexpected moments, the 
silence was found as awful and entire, 
as if none but the tombs of departed 
mortals had been present.” Joah Bates, 
Esq., who also presided occasionally at 
the organ, was the intrepid conductor. 

The second concert, at the Pantheon, 
was conducted by Mr. Cramer, one of 
the principal violinists, “with his ac- 
customed attention and fire,” and had 
as soloists Mr. Kellner of his Majesty’s 
military band, who played the Second 
Hautbois Concerto; the singers Signor 
Tasca, Mr. Harrison, Miss Cantelo, 
Signor Pacchierotti, Miss Abrams, Sig- 
nor Bartolini and Mme. Mara. The 
works given were of secular and dram- 
atic type, and included three “Grand” 
Concertos. 


Prevalence of “Good Order” 


“Good order reigned” at last for the 
third event, at the Abbey, for although 
it was even more numerously attended, 
better system obtained, and the early 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
ATTAIN HIGH LEVEL 


Violin, Vocal and Piano Pro- 
grams Given with Artistry 
As First Events 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Jascha Heifetz 
opened the series of recitals under the 
Voegeli management in Orchestra Hall 
on Oct. 16. Mr. Heifetz played with 
magnificent sweep and breath-taking 
virtuosity a program that listed Grieg’s 
Sonata in C Minor, Mozart’s A Major 
Concerto, shorter works by Bach, Hum- 
mel-Heifetz and Rimsky-Korsakoff, in 
addition to Ravel’s Tzigane.  Isidor 
Achron supplied fine accompaniments. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H. M. S. 
Pinafore” opened what proved to be a 
successful run of two weeks, at the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club Theatre on Oct. 
4, under the management of H. C. How- 
ard. A spirited performance was given 
by Lillian Glaser Hopper, Esther 
Muensterman, Dorothy Shure, George 
Lane, Raymund Koch, Edwin Kemp, 
Charles Lutton, Al Bryant and Waldi- 
mar Schroeder. LeRoy Wetzel con- 
ducted. 

Marie Healy, soprano, opened Jessie 
B. Hall’s season of concerts with a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on Oct. 11. Miss 
Healy disclosed a well-trained colora- 
tura voice and a stage presence of 
charm and vivacity. Isaac Van Grove 
was her accompanist. 


Pianists Give Recitals 


Jan Chiapusso gave a piano recital in 
Kimball Hall on Oct. 16, offering a 
scholarly account of a program that in- 
cluded the Brahms-Paganini Varia- 
tions and Scriabin’s Fourth Sonata. 

Knox Hill, pianist, gave a debut re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on Oct. 18, play- 
ing Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, 
a Chopin group, and an extensive se- 
lection of modern numbers. Mr. Hill 
possesses a well developed technique 
and much ability. He closed his pro- 
gram with Grainger’s Paraphrase on 
Tchaikovsky’s Flower Waltz. 

A concert composed of operatic ex- 
cerpts was given in Fullerton Hall Oct. 
9 by the Little Symphony Orchestra, 
George Dasch conducting. Composers 
represented were Eleanor Everest 
Freer, Henry Hadley, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 
The soloists were Princess Tsianina, 
William Phillips, Marion Schroeder, 
Eleanor Wimp, Rudolph Haas, Minas 
Booras, Hugo Carver, Virginia Hall 
and Walter Johnson. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Sixteen of Twenty Concerts to Be Led 
by Harty 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, Oct. 15.— 
Twenty Hallé concerts will extend from 
Oct. 20 to March 16. Sixteen are to 
be conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. 
One will be under the baton of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. A performance of 
Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” will 
be led by the composer. 

Other choral works included in the 
list are ““Messiah,” and Delius’s “Mass 
of Life.” A performance of William 
Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast” will be 
the first of this work in Manchester. 

Among the artists engaged are Sug- 
gia, Rosenthal, Mischa Elman, Back- 
haus, Myra Hess, Schnabel, Solomon, 
D’Aranyi and Cassado, the ’cellist. 

The usual Pension Fund Concert will 
be given on March 23. 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan Opera Soprano, and Romano Romani, 
in = vaunee oe on Board the Olympic Which Srenge Thom Soot to America 








" Kida" Sung in Chicago Stadium 


HICAGO, Oct. 20.—The Chicago 
Stadium Grand Opera began its 
experiment of popular-priced opera with 
a highly successful performance of 
“Aida” on Oct. 15. The attendance 
was estimated at 12,000, representative 
of every section of society, including 
several thousand school children, ad- 
mitted at special rates. 

Problems involved in so huge an 
auditorium were for the most part skill- 
fully solved. One end of the structure 
was utilized as a stage, by means of a 
canvas proscenium arch. A single set- 
ting was used throughout, with mov- 
able properties, but so expert was the 
management and lighting that the re- 
sult was entirely satisfactory. The 
acoustics proved unexpectedly good, 
and the use of amplifiers was grate- 
fully not required. 

The musical aspects of the presenta- 
tion were of uniformly high merit. In 
Jacques Samossoud, Chicago became 
acquainted with a conductor of dynamic 
force, who kept the performance mov- 
ing with admirable energy, yet did not 
overlook significant details. An excel- 
lent orchestra was drafted from the 
former Chicago Civic Opera and the 
Chicago Symphony. 


Principals Are Praised 


The title role was assumed by Anna 
Leskaya, who sang the same part in 
the outdoor summer season. She again 
impressed with the power and sympa- 
thetic quality of her voice and had an 
enthusiastic reception after the Nile 
Scene. 

John Pane-Gasser, who made his 
Chicago debut as Radames, is the pos- 
sessor of a remarkably beautiful voice. 
To this he adds genuine artistry, proved 
by his Celeste Aida, which was fol- 
lowed by a prolonged demonstration. 


He sang with a surety and astonishing 
powerful upper tones, making him a 
distinct operatic find. From every point 
of view, Mr. Pane-Gasser may be con- 
sidered one of the finest interpreters of 
the role. 

The Amneris was Ina Bourskaya, 
who gave a dramatic portrayal. Giu- 
seppe Martino-Rossi displayed a fine 
voice as Amonasro, and Mark Love, 
Chicago bass, making his operatic de- 
but as the King, was excellent. Nino 
Ruisi made an effective Ramfis. Jes- 
sica Slatis sang the Priestess and Car- 
los Hatvary made his debut as the Mes- 
senger. 

The entire chorus of the former Civic 
Opera was present, and there was a 
colorful ballet headed by Martha Hen- 
kel and Edward Caton. Harry W. 
Beatty, the technical director, and At- 
tico -ernabini, chorus master, are 
former members of the Civic Opera 
staff. Bernard Cantor proved an ex- 
cellent stage director. 

The public response was such that 
Maurice Frank, the impresario, was 
called before the curtain for a speech 
at the conclusion of the second act. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Rubinstein Club Outlines Schedule 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Rubinstein Club, announces 
dates of events in the Waldorf Astoria. 
On Oct. 26 the first choral rehearsal 
is to be held under Dr. William R. 
Chapman, musical director. The initial 
luncheon and musicale is to take place 
on Nov. 15. Subsequent luncheons and 
musicales are being arranged for Jan. 
17 and March 14. Dates on which con- 
certs and dances will be held are Dec. 
6 and April 18. The annual white 
breakfast is announced for May 6. 
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Include Miss Ponselle's Dog “Whiskers” 





“ Caleta Society arene hes Connie 
tee to Promote Opera 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—A committee of 
100 men and women leaders of society 
has been formed to make plans for a 
season of grand opera in Chicago this 
winter. The committee was organized 
after a meeting attended by Charles H. 
Swift, Mrs. Kellog Fairbank, John 
Alden Carpenter and Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick. 

It is announced that the undertaking 
will not be bound to any definite policy 
or promoter, the aim being “to work out 
an efficient, modernized system, where- 
by opera can be given in the finest 
manner under a financial budget that 
is not extravagant but in keeping with 
the times.” 


A. G. 





Grace Moore to Appear in “Du Barry” 
Operetta 

Grace Moore is to appear this season 
in the title role of the operetta “The 
Du Barry” instead of with the Metro- 
politan Opera, which she joined in 
1928. “The Du Barry,” which has been 
heard in London and in Berlin, will be 
produced in the George M. Cohan 
Theatre in November. 

Rowland Leigh and Desmond Carter 
have written the English libretto from 
the original German text of Paul Knep- 
ler and I. M. Willeminsky. The score, 
by Carl Millocker, has been arranged 
by Theo Mackeben. 





Vaughan Williams to Lecture at Bryn 
Mawr College 

A series of lectures on Nationalism 
in Music will be delivered at Bryn 
Mawr College by Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, assisted by Horace Alwyne, pian- 
ist, and the Bryn Mawr College Choir 
under the baton of F. H. Ernest Wil- 
loughby. The series is under the Mary 
Flexner Lectureship. 
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Records of Oslo Philharmonic 
for Ten Seasons Show Surpris- 
ing Total of 378 Works by 65 
Norse Musicians Performed 
by Orchestra — Modernism 
Takes Its Place Beside Vari- 
out National Trends — Tris- 
tan, With an Exceptional 
Isolde—Bergen Honors Grieg 
and Ole Bull 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


SIDE from lively recollections of 
A pleasurable opera performances in 


Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
a first visit to Scandinavia left with this 
visitor something of wonderment over 
the amount of music that is being com- 
posed, published and played in North- 
ern Europe without our knowledge in 
America, a land that prides itself on 
being international in its musical cul- 
ture. Of Germany, Austria and France, 
it is taken for granted that the output 
of new music is little short of tremend- 
ous and that for every freshly conceived 
work that goes abroad a multitude of 
others come into being, only to speedily 
disappear, even though printed and per- 
formed. But that literally hundreds of 
compositions in all the prevailing art 
forms are bidding for a place in the 
sun, midnight or otherwise, in the 
Scandinavian countries, is just another 
of those plentiful facts of which the 
well-informed American, for all of his 
supposed internationalism, may have to 
confess himself a little too blissfully 
ignorant. 

To be had for the asking in Oslo, 
the capital of Norway, is a neat paper- 
bound volume, “Boken om Filharmo- 
nien,” otherwise the book of the Oslo 
Philharmonic, an organization with a 
history to be traced back to Edvard 
Grieg and Johann Svendsen. One notes 
that in ten years, as shown by a tabu- 
lation in this book, the programs in- 
cluded 378 compositions by no less than 
sixty-five Norse composers. But lest 
it be assumed that this is som< special 
kind of orchestra functioning for the 
prime purpose of bringing out only 
music of the homeland, it should be set 
forth also that in the same ten years 
something like 290 foreign composers 
figured on the Oslo Philharmonic pro- 
grams, with works that included not 
only the standard symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Tchaikovsky and Sibel- 
ius, but a surprising array of composi- 
tions by minor figures from Aubert and 
Adam to Witkowsky, Yamata and 
Zabel; names that might arouse sus- 
picion and prompt dubious questionings 
if they were encountered on a Philhar- 
monic program in New York. For 
many of these, to be sure, the numerous 
soloists of the Oslo orchestral concerts 
were responsible. America, it should 
be noted, has not been without represen- 
tation, Louis Gruenberg’s Five Indis- 
cretions (for string quartet) being dis- 
coverable in the list. 


“Tristan” at National Theatre in Oslo 


In another direction, Norway gave 
me more than I hoped to find. I had 
been told not to expect opera in Oslo, 
as Norway has no royal opera like that 
in Sweden and Denmark. But Oslo 
has an enterprising opera association 
which sponsors occasional performances 
and the evening of my arrival brought 
one of “Tristan und Isolde,” sung in 
German, at the National Theatre. It 
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Mittet & Co., Bergen 


Ole Bull, as Idealized in a Statue in His 
Native City, Bergen 


was conducted by Odd Griiner-Hegge, 
also one of the conductors of the Oslo 
Philharmonic, a young Norse whose 
studies were with Weingartner. Out- 
standing in a generally creditable per- 
formance was the really distinguished 
and , beautifully poised singing of the 
role of Isolde by the Norse soprano, 
Kirsten Flagstad. 

Surely the German opera houses, and 
America as well, have overlooked a 
Wagner artist of unusual gifts in Mme. 
Flagstad, who, in a career of twenty 
years on the lyric stage, seems to have 
sung only in Oslo, her native city, and 
at the Swedish opera in Gothenberg. 
If not of heroic figure, she brought to 
Isolde much of womanly charm, united 
with an exceptionally smooth and musi- 
cal delivery of the music, which was 
always highly expressive and convinc- 
ing in its wide gamut of emotion, from 
the first numbed utterances of the open- 
ing scene to the final exaltations of the 
Liebestod. The Tristan was the Bay- 
reuth veteran, Gunnar Graarud, who 
made limited vocal resources go a 
long way; the King Marke, Alexander 
Kipnis, of the erstwhile Chicago com- 
pany; the Brangane, Anna Tibell, a 
competent singer and acceptable artist. 
Kurwenal and Melot were less fortu- 
nately cast. 


Grieg Concerts in Bergen 


From Oslo to Bergen, one of the 
most remarkable and memorable rail- 


E COMPOSERS FOSTERED 





The National Theatre in Oslo, Capital of 
Norway 





Miutet & Co., Bergen 


“Den National Scenes," Theatre, 


Bergen's 
Founded by Ole Bull 


way journeys in Europe, is a matter of 
twelve hours, filled with mountains, 
glaciers, great waste lands, ice-filled 
lakes and gigantic waterfalls. At Ber- 
gen the musical pilgrim is in the land 
of the fjords, as well as in the home 
city of Edvard Grieg and Ole Bull, 
whose statues confront the visitor in the 
most important city squares. A further 
monument to memory of Ole Bull is 
the Bergen theatre, “Den National 
Scenes,” which the peripatetic Norse 
violinist founded. Grieg’s unpretentious 
frame dwelling, “Troldhaugen,” attrac- 
tively situated among trees and rocks a 
little way from the city, is now a Grieg 
museum. An August visitor may hear 
special Grieg concerts, if he is of the 
mind, on his way to the marvels of the 
West Norway fjords. 

Bergen’s orchestra is called the Har- 
monien. Grieg was its conductor in 
1880. Today, it is under the baton of 
Harald Heide, known also as a violinist 
and composer, who has given concerts 
in America and England and who for 
some years presided over the music at 


IN NORWAY 


the Bergen theatre. In past years, the 
orchestra has had as its leaders Iver 
Halber, Per Winge, Johan Halvorsen 
and Washington Magnus, the last of 
these for many years in America. 
Reverting to Oslo and the Philhar- 
monic there, a list of past conductors 
and guest conductors brings to note the 
names of Issay Dobrowen, Georg 
Schneevoigt, Richard Burgin, Max 
Fiedler, Oscar Fried, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, Johan Halvorsen, Armas Jarne- 





Wickman, Oslo 

An Impressive Isolde. Kirsten Flagstad, Norse 

Soprano, Admired for Her Wagnerian 
Achievements 


felt, Robert Kajanus, Pierre Monteux, 
Carl Nielsen, Artur Nikisch, Rhené- 
Baton, Siegfried Wagner, Felix Wein- 
gartner and Jan Sibelius, among vari- 
ous others. The first and second sym- 
phonies of Sibelius, I was informed, are 
much loved all through Scandinavia, 
together with En Saga and The Swan 
of Tuonela. The later symphonies of 
the Finnish master have yet to be 
taken to heart by his neighbors, as 
by audiences in more distant lands. 
From Stockholm to Helsingfors is a 
journey of only two hours by air, and 
Finland has close musical ties with both 
Sweden and Norway. 


Composers, Modern and Conservative 


The modernist movement has not left 
these countries untouched. Particularly 
in Norway there are men writing in 
the manner of the atonalists and poly- 
tonalists of Central Europe, with some 
affiliations also with France. Grieg and 
Sinding are revered—the latter, at 76, 
still living in Oslo—but such Norse 
composers as Bjarne Brustad, Fartein 
Valen and Harald Saeverud, to name 
but three of perhaps twenty of about 
equal position among their fellows, in- 
cline toward Hindemith, Krenek or 
Schonberg, whereas in Pauline Hall is 
seen an individual sympathy for French 
impressionism. But the national spirit 
in Norway’s music is not dead or sleep- 
ing. It goes on, pronouncedly, in the 
contemporaneous compositions of other 
composers like Moaritz Ulfrstad, Sparre 
Olsen and Eivind Groven. 

On the basis of what came to me 
through informal conversations with 
musicians and newspaper reviewers, 
rather than from personal acquaintance 
with the music itself, I venture to sum- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


Since several of the critics have 
spoken of the smoothness and polish of 
the New York Philharmonic’s first con- 
cert, | have been wondering whether 
they, or even a tiny fraction of the audi- 
ence that applauded that concert, had 
any real notion of what it cost Arturo 
Toscanini in energy, perspiration, lan- 
guage and batons to achieve that sur- 
prising degree of finish at the very out- 
set of the season. 

One of my imps has come to me with 
an account of what he saw and heard 
with his own eyes and ears from a dark 
corner of Carnegie Hall just three days 
before that opening concert. The or- 
chestra, he assures me, was in wretched 
form. Toscanini, rehearsing the ensem- 
ble in the Schénberg arrangement of 
the Bach Prelude and Fugue was at 
times fairly beside himself. The men 
dragged, dragged, dragged. The con- 
ductor shouted in so many languages it 
sounded like Esperanto. The trombones, 
particularly, messed phrase on phrase, 
the while their companions of the trum- 
pet squad turned their -tricks neatly and 
precisely. 

In desperation, Toscanini took the 
trombones alone, collectively and indi- 
vidually. Amid a shower of adjectives 
and nouns, which need not be steno- 
graphically reported, he told the players 
where to breathe, so as to get uniform 
phrasing. He smashed a baton. One 
of the viola players, who seemed to be 
the custodian of sticks, very quietly and 
unobtrusively slipped another into the 
maestro’s hand. Only a few minutes 
later, a second baton was reduced to 
slivers. Again, the viola player slid a 
fresh stick, apparently unnoticed, be- 
tween the fingers of the glowering 
Arturo. 

Certain passages were played over 
and over—then, as if by magic, they 
began to sound the way the conductor 
wanted them. Time and again he would 
call attention to some particular phrase 
by calling out the page and the bar 
number—from memory! Once, he 
seized a score and strained it to his eyes 
and cried out something like: “For 
shame! Read your notes, you—there!” 

When Philharmonic seasons have 
been begun by other conductors, the 
orchestra always played well, but some 
reservations had to be made for minor 
blemishes that could be expected to dis- 
appear as the season progressed. Why 
was there a difference this year? Don’t 
tell me the conductor doesn’t count! 


And as for “genius”—I trust you all 
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remember what has been said about an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 
7 7 7 


In Germany today the composer 
whose work is advanced by the Nation- 
alists is that dullest of living com- 
posers, Hans Pfitzner, whose music is 
played nowhere but in Germany, and 
soon will be forgotten there. Pfitzner 
is the man who expresses the German 
soul, they tell us. (He has written a 
cantata entitled “Von deutscher Seele 
[Of the German Soul],” you know. Was 
that done to prove the contention 
of his admirers?) I am unwilling to 
believe it, for I know that the German 
soul in its best estate is a far finer 
thing than anything he has written. 
Thus his last opera “Das Herz,” which 
was not a success at its premiere last 
spring, is given all over Germany, that 
is, where Nationalists have influence. 

At the same time, operas, far more 
entertaining and far better as art 
works, are opposed by the very forces 
which succeed in making intendants of 
important theatres mount the Pfitzner 
output. His endless “Palestrina,” a 
work which is guaranteed to put to 
sleep any audience, except those Ger- 
man ones which glory in the fact that 
so heavy a work has been produced in 
their land, is performed again and 
again, and there seem to be folk in Ger- 
many who actually like it. 

There is little danger of our ever 
hearing it over here. Those who have 
the say as to what operas shall be given 
here, although at times subject to errors 
of judgment, have never given “Pales- 
trina” even a moment’s thought. And 
I for one hope they will not in the 
future. 

On the other hand a Franz Schreker 
opera might be an interesting addition 
to our repertoire. His “Der Schatz- 
graber” I heard in, Berlin ten years ago 
and enjoyed it a lot. His “Die Gezeich- 
neten” and his first work, “Der ferne 
Klang,” are also operas of powerful 
content, works with a real theatrical 
appeal that might win our audiences 
very decidedly. Schreker’s music in 
1920 was very modern. Today it is 
quite as clear as, say, the music dramas 
of Strauss. 

This would be the time to bring out 
Schreker here. I have it on quite good 
authority that a certain operatic con- 
ductor, who has at times had a great 
deal to say about the selection of opera 
and concert programs, does not like 
Schreker’s music, and, mirabile dictu, 
has even gone so far as to say that he 
thinks the subjects chosen by Schreker 
for his librettos are quite unmoral. 
That’s a good one, to put it mildly. 
What have morals to do with art any- 
way? 

so < 

My congratulations to Erno Rapee 
on the splendid Sunday symphonic 
broadcasts which he is conducting over 
NBC’s big chain this fall. He is not 
only conducting them with fine skill, 
genuine technique and crisp rhythm, 
but he does something that shows his 
real appreciation of what it means to 
play for the great radio audience. 

He has confined his programs to the 
best known of symphonic works, open- 
ing, as I recall it, with Beethoven’s 
Fifth and doing things like Tchaikov- 
sky’s Pathétique, his Fifth, Rimsky’s 
Schéhérazade, thus making converts to 
good music, as well as pleasing lots 
of music lovers who enjoy composi- 
tions of this kind. Remember, radio 
audiences are not ready for the lesser 
known orchestral works, and to play 
these to them is to discourage their 
interest in symphonic music. 

Rapee is just the conductor for this 


symphonic series, and I am glad that 
he was selected for it. What he has 
done with it already confirms my opin- 


10Nn. 
* * * 


No doubt, you all have thought, at 
one time or another, of the catastrophe 
that might happen at one of our popu- 
lar beach resorts if a tidal wave were 
suddenly to engulf the sands and get 
some of those beautiful bathing suits all 
wet. 

I had a similar feeling of horror the 
other day in picking up my newspaper 
and discovering that broken watermains 
had flooded the district around the 
Metropolitan Opera House and had 
made a miniature ocean of the room 
where the ballet costumes are kept. 

You probably have guessed what I 
was so apprehensive about. I have al- 
ways admired the Underseas Ballet in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko,” with its 
little and big fishes, its seahorses, 
shrimps, crabs, lobsters, clams, corals 
and anemones. To think of those de- 
lights running the risk of contact with 
water filled me with dismay. 

I am still sitting in suspense, uncer- 
tain as to whether the sharks and 
swordfish were spotted and soiled by a 
soaking in this unfortunate invasion of 
a hostile element. It is something of 
a consolation to know that none of the 
little minnows that went around on 
rollers was present in person to catch a 
chill or—perish the thought—run the 
danger of being drowned before the new 
season calls again for capers on the 
floor of Rimsky’s ocean. 


* * * 


I read recently that the British scien- 
tist, Huxley, once had a theory that 
music might have an effect upon grow- 
ing plants and in order to test it, had 
a man play a bassoon continuously in 
a conservatory for ten hours. The 
plants remained unmoved, though it is 
doubtful if the neighbors did! 

Had Huxley proved his hypothesis, 
think what a world of possibility would 
have been opened! Picture the effect 
upon a Dorothy Perkins rose, for in- 
stance, if the Rhapsody in Blue were 
played near it, for ten hours on end! 
Doubtless the long-sought blue rose 
would have resulted! I admit that the 
effect upon me would have been that, 
but you can’t tell about vegetables. 
Edgar Varése’s Hyperprism too, if 
given a sufficient chance near a bed of 
dahlias, might have the effect of put- 
ting a chameleon on a Scotch plaid. 

Think of all the stimulus that would 
be provided by “heroic” and “revolu- 
tionary” music. Ivy vines might grow 
miles high to the accompaniment of 
the Eroica. 

And picture the effect of Werner 
Josten’s Jungle on Central Park. We 
should all be reverting to first prin- 
ciples if that timid growth suddenly 
began to spread around the metropolis 
under this influence. I simply won’t 
go into the question of what would 
happen if Pacific 231 were played long 
enough before a row of buttercups! 
Carry the theory further, and any young 
plumber, who could learn to whistle 
Handel’s Water Music, might work 
wonders with a recalcitrant drain, and 
the Frost King’s aria from Purcell’s 
“King Arthur” might assist materially 
in bringing the frigidaire to a sense of 
its responsibilities. 

The only trouble is, the 
theory didn’t work! 

oe ¢ 


Huxley 


It is an interesting, if somewhat ma- 
cabre, fact that, 125 years after his 
death, the question has arisen as to 
whether Haydn’s skull is to be buried 
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—by Aline Fruhauf 

After a Summer in Europe, Josef Lhevinne 
Has Returned to Open His Concert Season 
with a New York Piano Recital on Oct. 29 








with the rest of what remains of him, 
or to be kept in a museum. 

Body snatching was more of an out- 
door sport in 1809 than it is now; thus 
two students of phrenology opened the 
grave of the composer and removed the 
head shortly after burial. This was not 
discovered until 1820, when Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, Haydn’s patron, wished to 
transfer the body from the cemetery to 
Eisenstadt. The skull was at that time 
still in the possession of one Rosen- 
baum, one of the ghouls, who was also 
the Esterhazy secretary. When ac- 
cused, he delivered up first, the skull 
of a youth and later, that of an old man. 
Poor Haydn, therefore, was reburied 
with someone else’s head. 

The authentic skull is now in the 
possession of the Vienna Society of the 
Friends of Music, which has signified 
its willingness to give it to the present 
Prince Esterhazy, in order that it may 
accompany the rest of the remains to a 
fitting mausoleum. The city of Vienna, 
however, is unwilling that the skull 
leave the city and the prince has there- 
upon declared that he would inter the 
whole of the composer, or such of him 
as now remains, or leave it as it has 
been. A curious deadlock thus occurs. 

It is strange that the idea of posses- 
sion of a mere skull does not fill any 
thinking person with any particular 
distaste, but when the skull becomes a 
personal one, there is a distinct shudder. 

One may view with tolerance the 
skulls of the Three Magi in the Cologne 
Cathedral, but the Haydn case, perhaps 
because of its propinquity, seems not 
only unpleasant but unnecessary. 

* * 


Who says American opera does not 
draw? I says it does. In. support of 
which let me cite the following: At 
Chautauqua, N. Y., during the summer 
just passed, they gave Louis Gruen- 
berg’s “Jack and the Beanstalk” most 
successfully. It had three performances 
and the third performance had the big- 
gest box office of any opera presented 
there this season. The Gilbert and Sul- 
livan “Mikado” drew the next biggest 
individual box office sale. Doesn’t that 
speak well for English opera? asks your 
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NEW AND OLD WORKS MINGLED IN’ BRITISH FESTIVAL 


—_——_——- 


Meeting of Three Choirs of Wor- 
cester, Hereford and Glou- 
cester Distinguished by First 
Performances of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Magnificat and the 
Stabat Mater of Szymanow- 
ski—Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
Included in Program—Haydn 
Represented by Oratorio and 
Symphony—Walton’s Viola 
Concerto Given Fine Reading 
by Tertis—Paean from Pen 
of Dr. Hay, Belfast Critic, Is 
Eloquent Composition 


By Bast. MAINe 


ONDON; Oct. 15.—Reviewing in 
L more detail the meeting of the 
Three Choirs of Worcester, Here- 
ford and Gloucester, as briefly reported 
in the October 10th issue of MusIcaL 
AMERICA, one recalls that the perform- 
ance of Elgar’s Symphony in A Flat 
was impressive. 

Hearing it in the cathedral, what an 
unbounded field of fantasy seemed to lie 
there! In its poetry and majesty, it 
was comparable to the building itself. 
Just as the fine detail and the unified 
strength of the cathedral tower were 
enchantingly displayed by the flood- 
lighting at night during festival week, 
so were the details, and texture and 
unity of this great symphony beautified 
by the cathedral environment. 








OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
IN THE 
Music WoRLD 
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Vaughan Williams, Whose Magnificat Had a 
First Hearing by the Three Choirs 


It can hardly be said that William 
Walton’s Viola Concerto was enhanced 
by the new setting. It was, perhaps, 
hardly a wise choice for a cathedral 
program, in view of the nature of the 
congregation on these occasions. But I 
found it an illuminating and stimulating 
experience, for I have always admired 
the ingenuity of the work and am 
always ready to hear it in any sur- 
roundings. Lionel Tertis gave a skillful 
and dignified exposition of the solo part. 


Played in Darkness 


The concert of secular music in the 
public hall provided a remarkable inci- 
dent. The London Symphony Orchestra 
had just begun a performance of 
Haydn’s Symphony in D (No. 93), 
when the hall was plunged in total dark- 
ness. It seemed almost a minute before 
the lights came up again, but to the 
credit of the players the performance 
continued without a hitch. How Haydn 
would have appreciated the incident! 

The choirs had the distinction of per- 
forming Vaughan Williams’s Magnifi- 
cat for the first time and Szymanow- 
ski’s Stabat Mater for the first time 
in England. As in his Benedicite, 
which was also sung at this festival, 
Vaughan Williams, by sheer sincerity 
and imaginative force, rediscovers the 
obscured source of those exaltations, but 
with a difference: for the first is by 
way of the vigor of corporate praise; 
whereas the other is by a more contem- 
plative and mystical path. 

With Holst’s Hymn of Jesus com- 
ing immediately after the Stabat Ma- 
tef, it was impossible to avoid the 
impression that the two composers, 
starting from widely separated points, 
were occasionally to be found moving 
side by side. The Polish composer ap- 
proaches his text with a burning sin- 
cerity. Not for him the contemporary 
fashion of dramatizing religious ex- 
pression, of making the priest put on 
not only gaudy vestments but also a 
blank, staring mask. 

His setting, however, is by no means 
austere. On the contrary, it abounds in 
ingenious delicacies of color and 
rhythm, intricate in their origin, yet 


always of naive simplicity in their 
effect. 
An Imaginative Paean 
The performance of Dr. Norman 


Hay’s Paean was marred by a rough 


orchestral handling. The work is a set- 
ting of five poems from George Her- 
bert’s The Temple, for contralto solo, 
chorus and orchestra. The qualities of 
insight and eloquence which mark the 
admirable writings of this Belfast critic, 
are also the features of this imagina- 
tive work of music. 

Sir Ivor Atkins, the Worcester Ca- 
thedral organist, has every reason to 
look back with satisfaction to this meet- 
ing. Upon him, of course, fell the chief 
burden of the conducting, and he car- 
ried it through with a reliable compe- 
tence. His greatest success was in Part 
I of The Creation, and it was to be 
regretted that the scheme did not in- 
clude the whole work. 

In Bach’s Mass in B Minor the suc- 
cess was less evenly sustained, but rare 
indeed is the choral body that can fully 
realize the greatness of that noble struc- 
ture. We do not look for perfection in 
any performance of the mass. Certainly 
the Three Choirs did not attain perfec- 
tion in it. But the very imperfections 
served to remind us that this is the 
worship of humanity and not of the 
angels. 

Finally, let me record the welcome 
high level of solo singing. Among the 
highest of the achievements were those 
of Isobel Baillie, Dorothy Silk (an ex- 
emplary Bach and Purcell singer), the 
two fine contraltos, Astra Desmond and 


ROCHESTER ENJOYS. 
AMERICAN NUMBERS 


Many Turned Away from First 
Concert of Season in Kil- 
bourn Hall 


RocuHeEstTerR, Oct. 20.—The season in 
Kilbourn Hall was opened on Oct. 14 
with the initial program for the year of 
the American composers’ series. As is 
usual at these events, the hall was 
crowded and many were turned away. 

On the program, played by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der the baton of Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music, were the following numbers: 
the Grotesque Dance from a Projected 
Ballet by Burrill Phillips, a graduate 
student of the school; Prelude and 
Dance from an Impressionistic Suite by 
Herman Rudin, a member of the or- 
chestra; Mark Wessel’s First Sym- 
phony; Suite from The Birthday of 
the Infanta by John Alden Carpenter, 
and Carl McKinley’s Masquerade. 

The Grotesque Dance is clever and 
effective. It sounded noisy, but so did 
all the other works, with the exception 
of Mr. Rudin’s plaintive and delicate 
score, which shows original thought and 
has much charm. Mr. Wessel’s sym- 
phony, written while he was in Europe 
on a Guggenheim fellowship and dedi- 
cated to Dr. Hanson, had its first per- 
formance. It seemed forced and un- 
imaginative, though the last of the 
three movements, in dance form, has 
rhythmic strength and would make a 
good program number in itself. 

A cordial audience gave hearty ap- 
plause to the three composers present: 
Mr. Wessel, Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Rudin. 

Holding its third annual meeting on 








Oct. 10, the Rochester Civic Music 
Association reelected Simon Stein 
president. The membership now totals 
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Muriel Brunskill, Horace Stevens, Har- 
old Williams and Frank Titterton. 

The Old Vic Opera season has begun 
with revised productions of standard 
operas and there is a marked improve- 
ment both on the stage and in the or- 
chestra. “The Tales of Hoffmatin” on 
the opening night gave promise of an 
enjoyable season. 

Meanwhile the thirty-eighth season of 
the Proms ended with two memorable 
programs. On Sept. 30 the last of the 
Beethoven programs included a splendid 
performance of the Ninth Symphony. 
The B. B. C. Chorus and a good quartet 
of singers contributed to an outstanding 
interpretation of the Finale. Another 
factor in this success was the new trans- 
lation by Owen Mase. 

The following night, which brought 
Delius’s First Dance Rhapsody and 
Mossoloff’s Factory ended in a re- 
markable demonstration in honor of 
Sir Henry Wood, the conductor. Even 
after the National Anthem was sung, 
the crowd refused to depart, and on their 
behalf, and on his own behalf also, Sir 
Henry began to shake hands with the 
individual members of the orchestra. 
Even so, the crowd stayed on, until at 
length he appeared in his overcoat and 
heard the last greeting “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.” In the street, Sir Henry 
was again acclaimed as his car moved 
slowly through the crowd. 
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GREETED IN LONDON 


Initial Philharmonic Concert Is 
Conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham 


Lonpon, Oct. 15.—London’s new or- 
chestra appeared for the first time on 
Oct. 7 in the Queen’s Hall, and did 
duty for the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety. It was an event, not only for 
London music, but for the versatile so- 
ciety which now shows every sign of 
coming to a real and active life once 
more. 

The new organization, which is to 
be known as the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, has an admirable player for 
concertmaster in Paul Beard. His 
solo in Ein Heldenleben at once proved 
his worth as an artist. Time, too, will 
prove the qualities of the orchestra as 
a whole. 

Very Good Performances 

Certainly Sir Thomas Beecham se- 
cured some very good performances— 
of Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Overture, 
of Strauss and of Delius—and was care- 
ful to show the good points of the en- 
semble. The bowing and phrasing of 
the strings was unified, and the wood- 
wind choir of one mind in their house. 

Of course, one program is not suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant a prophecy, 
but it really looks as if healthy compe- 
tition between this orchestra, the B. B. 
C. Symphony Orchestra and the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra will be of 
inestimable benefit to music making in 
London. Whether the public for music 
in this city is sufficiently numerous to 
support the countless concert enter- 
prises of the coming season remains to 
be seen. B. M. 








A new oratorio, “The Holy Elisa- 
beth” by Joseph Haas, was recently 
conducted in Aachen by Weinberg. 
The work has been sung in fourteen 
cities, 
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D‘ALBERT’S OPERA, “MR. Wu”, IS BRIEF “THRILLER” 


Posthumous Score, First Heard 
in Dresden, Is Derived from 
Authentic Chinese Material, 
but Is More Skillful Than In- 
spired—Species of Psalmody 
Prevails with Orchestra Sub- 
jugated to Voices—Premiere 
Conducted by Leo Blech, Com- 
poser’s Friend, Who Completed 
Orchestration Which d’Albert’s 
Death Interrupted — Produc- 
tion Closely Followed by Per- 
formances in Other German 
Centres 


By GERALDINE DE CouRCcY 


RESDEN, Oct. 15—On Sept. 
D 29 the Dresden State Opera had 

the interesting though question- 
able distinction of presenting to the 
waiting world Eugen d’Albert’s post- 
humous opera, “Mr. Wu,” on which he 
was at work at the time of his sudden 
death in Riga on March 3 of this year. 
On Sept. 30, the civic operas in Bres- 
lau, Aachen, Danzig, Freiburg and 
Wiesbaden followed suit, and the first 
week of October, Vienna opened the 
dance through the important theatres 
of Austria and adjoining territory. 

Before the winter is well over, “Mr. 
Wu” will have been given in practically 
every provincial opera house in Ger- 
many if the results of the Dresden per- 
formance do not prematurely discourage 
further efforts. Perhaps never before 
in the entire history of opera has such 
unquestioning homage been paid to a 
composer’s name, as there would seem 
to be no other explanation for this 
whirlwind acceptance of a manifestly 
mediocre composition, barring of course 
the sentimental attraction of interrupted 
and uncompleted creation. 

However, “Mr. Wu” has one advan- 
tage—its brevity. Two hours does the 
trick, including intermission. As the 
title indicates, this three-act opus is a 
German cousin to the play of the same 
name by Harry Vernon and Harold 
Owen that some twenty odd years ago 
enthralled the theatre-going publics of 
America and England. After the 
customary lapse of time, it turned up 
in this country in a slightly modified 
version and then underwent further 
alterations in order to provide a film 
vehicle for the unusual mimic talents of 
Lon Chaney. In this latter form it is 





$500 Reward | 


Antique Violin By Guadagnini stolen in New 
York City on September 13, 1932. Length 
14” full, across lower bout 8%”, across 
middle bout 44%”, across upper bout 6%". 
Orange Red-Shaded. Back of curly maple in 
two pieces, broad ure extending up from 
centre joint. One b and one maple pin 
in lower block. Three maple pins in upper 
block. Front, medium even grain pine, some 
cracks. Sides, same as beck. Inside label 
Joannes Baptista Guadagnini Placentinus Facit 
Mediolani 1751. Also inside label with num- 
ber 4573. A total reward of $500.00 will be 
paid for the recovery in an undamaged con- 
dition or for information leading to the 
recovery in an undamaged condition of this 
instrument, which the owner values highly 
for sentimental reasons. In the event of 
anyone offering this violin for sale, or re- 
questing an appraisal of its value, commeuni- 
cate i iatel teleph or telegraph 
with the undersigned. Albert R. Lee & 
Co., Inc., 116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-0280. 
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Courtesy State Opera, Dresden 





Scene from the First Act of “Mr. Wu," as Given in Dresden. From the Left: Maria Cebotari 
as Nang Ping: Kurt Bohme, Appearing as the Elder Gregory, and Kamilla Kallob, Who 
Had the Role of Ah Wong 





Willctt, Berlin 


The Late Eugen d'Albert, Composer of 
“Mr. Wu" 


still exerting its spell-binding charms 
over moving-picture fans in the outly- 
ing districts. 

Penchant for Sensativual 


D’Albert’s penchant for the sensa- 
tional grew less finely discriminating as 
his creative imspiration sacrificed its 

to time, and the frazzled plot of 
this old thriller seems to have exerted 
an insuperable attraction for him from 
the very beginning. He is said to have 
played with the idea on and off for a 
considerable time, and only settled on 
it definitely after its more glaring high- 
lights had been modulated to operatic 
tones by his friend and collaborator, 
Freiherr Karl von Levetzow. This time 
Levetzow camouflaged his identity by 
the pseudonym, M. Karlev, as he prob- 
ably had more than an inkling that the 
sadistic Mr. Wu was no flattering asso- 
ciate for “Scirocco,” “Schwarze Orchi- 
dee” and “Die Witwe von Ephesus,” 
for whose librettos he was also respon- 
sible. 

At the time of his death, d’Albert had 


only completed the orchestration up to 
the beginning of the second act, but he 
had an astute publisher (Carl Adler) 
who gathered up the numerous sketches 
left by the composer and turned them 
over to d’Albert’s friend, Leo Blech, 
with a commission to finish the job. 
Blech’s own theatrical sense, and his 
superfine craftsmanship, added to his 
long familiarity with d’Albert’s compo- 
sitional methods, enabled him to so in- 
stinctively catch the spirit of d’Albert’s 
style that it was well nigh impossible 
for even the most finely tuned ear to 
detect which was d’Albert and which 
Blech and which was a combination of 


both. 
Libretto Follows Play 


In its general outlines, the opera is 
substantially the same as the play. Nang 
Ping, the susceptible daughter of the 
mandarin, Wu Ling Chang, has suc- 
cumbed with disconcerting results to 
the blandishments of young Basil 
Gregory, the son of an English ship 
owner. When her father discovers the 
situation, he resorts to the cursory me- 
thods of his outraged ancestors and 
decapitates her sans autre forme de 
proces, and then vows to avenge her 
through the degradation of Basil’s 
mother. 

As initial retaliation, the young Don 
Juan is abducted and imprisoned by the 
mandarin while his father is made to 
feel the sting of Oriental rancour as his 
best ships are burnt and his coolies 
incited to rebellion. After the nerves 
of Wu’s victims have been sufficiently 
jangled by these preliminaries, he sum- 
mons Mrs. Gregory to a cup of tea and 
states his final terms for the release of 
her tortured son. At this critical 
moment, a faithful Chinese servant pro- 
vides some convenient poison pellets, 
along with a powerful antidote, so that 
the much-harrassed lady is able to 
checkmate Wu’s designs and dexterous- 
ly despatch him to join his daughter in 
the celestial fields of cherry blossoms. 

There is no question of this being 
extremely good theatre, but it needs the 
subtle machinery of legitimate drama 
to sharpen its climaxes and develop its 
situations. In d’Albert’s watered ver- 
sion, the lacklustre meanderings of un- 
inspired music sheer the dramatic 





Leo Blech, Who Completed d'Albert's Opera 
and Conducted the Premiere 


impulse of its thrust, and we have 
neither good music nor good melo- 
drama. 


Music Is Thin and Sparse 


The music is thin and sparse, and 
long stretches of it are nothing more 
than a sort of monotonous intonation or 
species of psalmody where the orches- 
tra is so entirely subjugated that it 
drops entirely from the listener’s con- 
sciousness. This is especially true of 
the narratives of Nang Ping and Wu, 
that characteristic form of musical reci- 
tation that has become a d’Albettian 
trade mark. 

With the exception of a very short 
lyrical outburst in the first act and the 
orchestral fanfare that accompanies 
Wu’s appearance, there is little to 
differentiate the work from a drama 
with music. As usual, d’Albert makes 
some use of the leit motif but only in 
the restricted way peculiar to himself, 
that is, as a musical etching of the 
physical object rather than as an ex- 
pression of some subjective quality or 
attribute. 

While the music smacked of compo- 
sition rather than inspiration, it at 
least was genuine in its derivations, 
which can be easily seen by reference 
to Soulié de Morant’s “Théatre et 
Musique modernes en Chine,” which 
was d’Albert’s handbook in the plotting 
of his musical patterns. For instance, 
the clarinet accompaniment to Nang 
Ping’s narrative is taken from an old 
Chinese funeral march, and the short 
overture is a development of an exist- 
ing Chinese overture. 

The entrance of Wu in the second act 
is a transposed version of the old 
national hymn of the Chinese Empire, 
and the whole end of the second act and 
the incidental music in the third act are 
taken from the Chinese sung ballet, 
“Der junge Vater,” one of the most 
ancient and famous of Chinese melo- 
dies. Wu’s sacrificial hymn in the third 
act is derived from a dance intermezzo 
in the same opera, and Wu’s song, 
“Dieses Gong ist ein Dis” is an exact 
reproduction of an episode in the drama 
“Der Berg des Faechers,” while still 
another solo passage is a fairly accurate 
adaptation of an old Chinese folk song, 
“Beim Ausbessern des Krugs.” 


Chinese Instruments Used 


This nimble juggling with original 
melodies might have proved more suc- 
cessful if they had been welded together 

(Continued on page 29) 
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VIENNA’S M 


Determination to Maintain City’s 
Artistic Prestige Is Seen on 
All Sides—Pollak Conducts 
“Tristan” and “Lohengrin” at 
State Opera—Plans Include 
Productions of Heger’s “Bet- 
tler Namenlos,” “Totenhaus” 
by Janacek, Kricka’s “Spuk im 
Schloss” and Busoni’s “Faust” 


By Dr. Paut STeran 


IENNA, Oct. 10—The new season 

has begun haltingly and under 
peculiar auspices, but everywhere is 
seen the will to overcome the difficulties 
of these times, and not to abandon any- 
thing which has given Vienna the name 
of a city of music. 

The opera on Sept. 1, one 
day after the close of the Salzburg Fes- 
tival, which is to a large extent financed 
by the Vienna State Opera. During the 
first month, not much more was offered 
than a few very good repertoire per- 
formances, in which the new tenor 
Helge Roswaenge shone. Roswaenge 
is engaged for only a few months at 
the opera; but we have in addition, 
Franz Volker, who is growing more 
and more to the stature of a public fa- 
vorite, really deserving this because of 
his brilliant vocal qualities. 

Some of the productions, such as 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan,” were con- 
ducted by Egon Pollak. This was ad- 
vantageous, although Pollak, being not 
quite familiar with the acoustical prop- 
erties of the house, brought the orches- 
tra out with too much dynamic force; 
but this defect may be remedied in time, 
and it is certain that his substantial 
gifts have a beneficial effect. 


The State Opera has important plans 
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USIC ANIMAT 


for this season, announcing Heger’s 
opera, “Bettler Namenlos,” which had 
its world premiere at Munich, “Toten- 
haus” by Janacek, the comic a a 
“Spuk im Schloss” by Kricka, “Doktor 
Faust” by Busoni and all sorts of re- 
vivals. Giordano’s “Fedora” was re- 
vived for Maria Jeritza, but the work 
has not gained in stature during the 
eight years in which it was not per- 
formed. 

Meanwhile, Clemens Krauss, direc- 
tor of the State Opera, has been hon- 
ored by the city, which gave him a 
gold ring in appreciation of his pre- 
siding over the jury which distributed 
prizes in the international competition 
for voice and violin. He has also won 
the thanks of the city for the three diffi- 
cult years during which he directed the 


opera. 

The Volksoper, the theatre completely 
maintained by private money, has also 
refused to be intimidated by bad times. 
It has two new young con- 
ductors, Fritz Fall and Walter Herbert, 
who have brought fresh blood to the 
enterprise. The Volksoper has again 
tried guest artists, such as Piccaver and 
Olszewska, but its own performances 
are more closely knit. As a novelty the 
Volksoper is preparing “Mr. Wu” by 
dAlbert for this month. It is with 
sympathy that Vienna watches the ef- 
forts of this theatre to maintain itself 
by its own power. 


Orchestra Society Disbands 


Very peculiar are the developments 
in the field of concerts. No one ex- 
pected that the Tonkiinstlerorchester 
would be disbanded immediately after 
it had celebrated last season its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Bruno Walter and 
Klemperer conducted excellent perfor- 
maneces at that time, but orchestra con- 
certs cannot be made to pay in Vienna, 
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Hermann Scherchen, Now Living in Vienna, 


Who Will Conduct a Concert of Modern 
Music and Some New Ballets 


owing to the high expenses and taxes, 
and the backers of the society could not 
or evidently would not go on. This 
society gave six symphony concerts and 
popular Sunday afternoon concerts. 
The only concert orchestra remain- 
ing, the Symphony Orchestra which 
was supported principally by the Ton- 
kiinstler and which played for the so- 
ciety’s concerts, is in financial diffi- 
culties because of this disbandment. It 
was difficult enough for the orchestra 
to exist through the summer, for one 
reason because of the decrease of en- 
gagements to accompany soloists. The 
orchestra would have been compelled 
to disband long ago if it had not been 
for the concerts of the Ravag (Vienna 





Norway Has Attentive Ear for Works of Its 


(Continued from page 8) 
marize very briefly the work of about a 
score of the composers who can be re- 
garded as most representative of Nor- 
way’s music. With one exception, their 
names are all taken from the “Boken on 
Filharmonien,” where they appear with 
more than forty others. Eyvind Alnaes, 
with some fifteen compositions per- 
formed at concerts of the Oslo orches- 
tra—a symphony four times, a piano 
concerto five—has a lyric talent that is 
expressed in conservative ways. An- 
dersen-Wingar, also a symphonist, in- 
clines to music of a lighter character, 
along well established lines. S. Apos- 
trand is an opera composer of the Ger- 
man romantic order. Hjalmar Borg- 
strom, a music critic as well as a 
composer, is a follower of Liszt and 
Wagner, with a liking for program 
music. 

Among the younger men, Bjarne 
Brustad is a moderate modern. A com- 
position for violin and viola, played at 
a Finnish festival last spring, was 
warmly praised by some of his con- 
freres. Halfidan Cleve, a pupil of 
Scharwenka, is a composer particularly 
interested in music for the piano. His 
concerto style is described as “in the 
pathetic vein of Liszt and his suc- 
cessors.” Catharinius Elling, a com- 
poser of opera, choral works and songs, 
has gathered folk tunes through thirty- 
five years, and has utilized this mate- 
rial in works of national flavor. Arne 
Eggen, described to me as of unusual 
lyric talent and conservative in his 
lights, is the composer of the Olav 


Cantata which achieved prominence in 
the Olav Jubilee at Trondheim (Nida- 
ros) in 1930. 

Johannes Harklou, credited with some 
particularly fine choir compositions, is 
also an opera composer and a national- 
ist, with a leaning toward counterpoint. 
Iver Holter, one of the outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the older order, and a 
conductor of the Oslo Musical Associa- 
tion which was the forerunner of the 
Philharmonic, has found his chief suc- 
cess in cantatas and choir music. Alf 
Hurum, a symphonist as well as a 
worker in smaller forms, is among those 
grouped as impressionists, with some 
kinship to Debussy. In his fairy tale 
suite, Eventryland, and elsewhere, he 
has made use of national idioms. 

Another of younger men whose work 
has awakened interest is Ludwig Ir- 
gens Jensen, whose Olavs-Symphonien 
and Passacaglia for orchestra are 
singled out for particular praise. The 
latter was played in San Francisco at 
a symphony concert conducted by Issay 
Dobrowen. Jensen won second prize in 
the Columbia “Schubert” contest (the 
winner, Kurt Atterberg, is a Swede) 
and was also winner of a cantata award 
at the Trondheim Jubilee. 

The late Arvid Kleven is lamented 
among his fellows as a young man of 
exceptional gifts, with his style not yet 
completely formed at the time of his 
untimely death, but fluctuating between 
the French impressionistic and the mod- 
ern German manner. His symphonic 
poems, Lotusland and The Wood, were 
hailed as works of much promise. 
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Native Composers 


David Johansen, given to nationalist 
expression, with an element of the pop- 
ular as well as the folk in his material, 
is another of the writers who are essen- 
tially of this generation. His most strik- 
ing achievement is said to be the ex- 
tended choral work, Voluspa, after 
an old ballad, a fiery and individual 
setting. 

Another of the Wagnerian wing, 
though also a nationalist, is Ole Olsen, 
who has turned to both opera and sym- 
phony and written in smaller forms. 
Harald Saeverud, a pupil of Schreker 
and one of the polytonal group, has 
three symphonies to his credit. His 
music is of a linear style and is char- 
acterized by much free counterpoint. 
Among the most gifted of the “ad- 
vanced” writers is Fartein Valen, with 
a strong sense of form and a gift for 
counterpoint, who writes atonally and 
is credited with being a folldwer of 
Schonberg. 

Grieg, Sinding and Svendsen remain 
the dominant figures of the older 
order. Another composer often classed 
with them is Gerhard Schjelderup, 
whose second symphony, Til Norge, 
bespeaks his strong nationalist charac- 
ter. He is perhaps better known as a 
composer of stage music, where, gen- 
erally speaking, Wagner has been his 
mentor. In the late Johan Selmer, Nor- 
way had a composer of program music, 
related in character to that of Berlioz. 
His Scene Funebre, Karneval i Flan- 
dern, Nordisk Festtog and Trollekniven 
have had repetitions in the Philharmonic 
programs. 





ED BY OPTIMISTIC SPIRIT 


City Honors Clemens Krauss 
—Young Conductors, Fall and 
Herbert, Engaged by Volk- 
soper—Disbandment of Ton- 
kiinstlerorchester Has Reper- 
cussions in Concert Situation 
—Orchestra Programs Given 
Under Radio Auspices 


Radio). Just now a conflict is raging 
because the orchestra finds the radio 
rates too low, but this will doubtless 
soon be settled. 

Under Radio Auspices 

In order to find employment for the 
orchestra, and to fill the gaps which the 
disbandment of the Tonkiinstler has 
caused, Oswald Kabasta, the extraor- 
dinarily active music director of Ra- 
vag, intends to give six orchestra con- 
certs under the radio’s auspices. Aside 
from these, and the concerts of the 
Philharmonic and the series of the 
Opera orchestra, the following courses 
were announced: eight concerts of the 
Konzertverein; eight by the Society of 
the Friends of Music, and two concerts 
of the Arbeitensinfonie. 

The Society of the Friends of Music, 
the oldest concert organization of 
Vienna, is also in greater financial diffi- 
culties than it has admitted until now. 
Last week the authorities hurriedly 
combined their series with that of 
Ravag, in which process four concerts 
were abandoned, so that now there are 
only ten remaining. The society is 
rather conservative and the Ravag more 
modern. 

The joint program is therefore a com- 
promise, one Beethoven, one Brahms, 
one Bruckner evening, one evening for 
Pfitzner which is to conciliate both par- 
ties, an outright modern evening with 
works of Schonberg, J. M. Hauer and 
Stravinsky. This concert will be con- 
ducted by Hermann Scherchen, who is 
now to live in Vienna. He has already 
established relationships with the Hele- 
rau-Laxenburger School of the Dance, 
and in this connection will produce sev- 
eral modern ballets which have never 
been given in Vienna. 

Engages Guest Conductors 

Furthermore, the joint concert cycle 
has engaged as guest conductors Adrian 
Boult and Erich Kleiber. Three of the 
concerts will be conducted by Kabasta 
and three by Heger. Other guest con- 
ductors for Vienna are Furtwangler, 
one concert, Bruno Walter, and pre- 
sumably Klemperer. 

The conclusion of all this is that 
radio becomes more and more a decisive 
factor in the music life of Vienna. It 
already assists with quite important 
amounts the State Opera, which in 
turn has put a number of performances 
at the disposal of radio. The responsi- 
bility of the radio is increasing con- 
stantly, but everything points to the 
fact that Kabasta does not consider his 
task lightly, and that he is endeavoring 
to prevent the rigors of death in 
Vienna’s musical life. 





Hermann Reutter Composes Oratorio, 
Der Grosse Kalender 

A new oratorio entitled Der grosse 
Kalender, for mixed chorus, children’s 
chorus, with soprano and baritone solo 
parts, has recently been completed by 
Hermann Reutter, now professor of 
composition at the Stuttgart Hochschule 
fiir Musik. Reutter is known in this 
country only as a pianist, having ap- 
peared here as accompanist for Sigrid 
Onegin. 
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LECTURE-RECITALS 
BEGIN IN BROOKLYN 


Enjoyment of Music Course Held 
By Downes Has Tibbett as 
Soloist 

Brooktyn, Oct. 20.—The first one 
of fifteen lecture-recitals arranged by 
Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, and sponsored by the 
music department of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, was given 
in the opera house of the Academy of 
Music on Oct. 17, with Lawrence Tib- 
bett as the featured artist. Response to 
the course, which is entitled The En- 
joyment of Music, has been unprece- 
dented. All the seats for the series 
have been subscribed for; only stage 
chairs and standing room are now 
available. 

The title of this program was Song. 
Mr. Downes’s lecture was enlightening 
and entertaining, ranging from primi- 
tive folk melodies to the art song. Mr. 
Tibbett sang four groups in a musician- 
ly manner, illustrating the subject from 
early times to the present. 

Both the lecturer and singer held the 
attention of their audience. Stewart 
Wille was at the piano for Mr. Tibbett. 
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Arturo Toscanini, conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra in the Academy of Music on 
Oct. 16, gave substantially the same 
program which had been heard earlier 
in the week in New York. Principal 
numbers were Schumann’s Second 
Symphony, the Istar Variations of 
d’Indy and the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto 
for four pianos with Maria Carreras, 
Frank Sheridan, Zoltan Kurthy and 
Madeleine Marshall as soloists. 

Feirx Deyo 





Albert Spalding’s Recital to be Under 
Patronage of President Hoover 


Albert Spalding’s first New York re- 
cital of the season, to be given in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
30, for the benefit of the New York As- 
sociation for the Blind, will be under 
the patronage of President Hoover. The 
Hon. Elihu Root is president of the as- 
sociation. The Hon. Evans Hughes and 
Hellen Keller are vice-presidents, and 
Mr. Spalding is a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Lighthouse Mu- 
sic School which was established by the 
association. 

Recently Mr. Spalding gave a private 
concert before 200 invited guests at 
Mount Hope, Williamstown, Mass., the 
Berkshire estate of Mrs. E. Parmalee 
Prentiss. 
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BOARD AND STOKOWSKI AGREE ON MODERNS 


(Continued from page 3) 


Contrary to an impression which got 
abroad several weeks ago and divided 
adherents of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
into two factions on the question of pre- 
senting modernistic music, the directors 
of the orchestra association are “entirely 
sympathetic” to the encouraging of able 
contemporary composers, but they are 
hopeful that Leopold Stokowski, the con- 
ductor and music director, will place a 
“reasonable limit” upon the number of 
such compositions played this season be- 
cause of “present financial conditions.” 
This explanation of an earlier an- 
nouncement which had stated that the 
season’s orchestra programs would be 
devoted “almost entirely” to acknowl- 
edged masterpieces, was issued after a 
special meeting of the directors on 
Oct. 12. A petition pleading for per- 
formances of modern music, signed by 
fifty prominent music lovers and sym- 
phony subscribers, headed by Robert L. 
Montgomery as chairman, was pre- 
sented. It listed an array of reasons 
for playing modern compositions. 
The board’s reply, issued over the 
signature of William P. Barba, the sec- 
retary, declared that “there is no differ- 
ence in principle between the aspirations 
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UP FOR THE WINTER’S 





of the signers of your petition and those 
of the board of directors.” 

Asserting that the additional cost of 
giving contemporary works was con- 
siderable, the statement said the per- 
formance of Werner Josten’s Jungle 
cost “several hundred dollars.” A loss 
of $100,000 in subscription sales for the 
season was advanced by the women’s 
committees of the orchestra in support 
of the board’s stand for conservatism in 
expenditures. 

The Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta, under the leadership of 
Fabien Sevitzky, will open its seventh 
season on Nov. 2. Three programs will 
be given in the Bellevue-Stratford. At 
the first Jestis Maria Sanroma, pianist, 
and Mr. Sevitzky will be soloists, the 
latter, of course, playing the contra- 
bass. 

W. R. Murpry 





Maganini’s Sinfonietta Changes 
Its Name 


The name of New York Sinfonietta, 
the orchestral ensemble founded and 
conducted by Quinto Maganini, has 
been changed to the Sinfonietta of New 
York. 





OVERTURE 





4 
n 
e 
a Two American Symphony Conductors Enjoy a Holiday at Salzburg: 
- Dr. Artur Rodzinski, of the Los Angeles Philharmonic (Left), with 
fs Eugene Ormandy, of Minneapolis, and Mrs. Ormandy 
Frank LaForge and His Dog, Peggy, Think 

tt Over _ p> of 7-7 . = ee Where 
e In the Blazing Sun of Capri, Tito Schipa Has a Vacation the LaForges Ha eir Vacation 
rt Before Returning to America for a Five Weeks’ Concert MN, Ww 
it Tour, After Which the Tenor Will Join the Metropolitan 
n Opera in November 
At the Summer Ville of the 

Zenatellos Near Verona, 
a Mme. Zenatello (Maria Gey) 
™ Snapped This Group of Vis- 
- itors and Artist Pupils. Left 
iS to Right, Maestro Mario Terni; 
in Nina Zenatello, the Singers’ 

Daughter; Giovanni Zenatello; 

Gertrude Schurman; Helen 
0, Schén; John F. Maijeski, Pub- 

lisher of Musical America; Lil- 
se lian Marchetto; Nino Martini 
\’s and Elsa Motta 
lo 
»y 
of 
- Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tollefsen 
4 on the Lawn of Their Summer 
P Home, Orchard Point, Centre 
id Moriches, Long Island, with 

Their Daughter, Alma (Left) 
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Toscanini and Stokowski Hold Orchestra Field 


Four Pianists Appear under 
Eminent Italian in Vivaldi- 
Bach Concerto — Pierné Ar- 
rangement of Franck Work 
Heard — Stokowski Plays 
Brahms and Wagner—Knights 
of Columbus Band Makes Bow 
with Harold Morris as Soloist 
in His Own Work 


HE Philharmonic-Symphony and 

the Philadelphia Orchestra are the 
only symphonic bodies which New York 
has heard so far this season. For Mr. 
Toscanini’s second program he had 
the assistance of four pianists, Maria 
Carreras, Frank Sheridan, Madeleine 
Marshall and Zoltan Kurthy in the Viv- 
aldi-Bach A Minor Concerto. Ernest 
Schelling appeared as soloist in his Im- 
pressions from an Artist’s Life. Harold 
Morris was soloist in a new arrange- 
ment of his own piano concerto with the 
new Knights of Columbus Band con- 
ducted by Rocco Magri. 
Harold Morris Heard in Own Work 

With Knights of Columbus Band 


Knights of Columbus Symphonic Band, 
Rocco Magri, conductor. Soloist, Harold 
Morris, pianist. (C. H.) Oct. 12, evening. 


Overture, “Euryanthe” .................. Weber 
MEE os ch cnadandencé@bcsecbocees snd Liszt 
Epilogue from “‘Cristoforo 

SE? | a ccuienn dsapeedabionecess Franchetti 
Finale from Fourth Symphony...Tchaikovsky 
CCE GEN Undanctscccscccsceccee Morris 

(First Band Performance) 
Mr. Morris 

Le Rouwet d’Omphale...............Saint-Saéns 
Hymn to the Sun from “Tris’”........ Mascagni 
Excerpts from “La Gioconda”....... Ponchielli 


The concert, the first public one by the 
band, was in double celebration of the 
44%h anniversary of the discovery of 
America and also the golden jubilee of the 
order. There was additional interest in 
that it was the first time a piano concerto 
had been played with a band. Mr. Morris 
had already been soloist in his concerto 
with the Boston Symphony last season, so 
it was not entirely a novelty as a composi- 
tion. He again played with taste and -fin- 
ished technique and showed himself an 
able performer as well as a composer of 
parts. The work was well received, and 
the composer-pianist much applauded. 

The nd as a whole acquitted itself 
with credit. The organization is similar 
to that of Italian bands and overcame the 
difficulties of playing music re-arranged 





Harold Morris Played His Own Concerto 
with the Knights of Columbus Band in 
Carnegie Hall 


from orchestral scores, with real distinc- 
tion. 


Toscanini Leads Varied List 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloists, Maria 
Carreras, Frank Sheridan, Zoltan Kurthy, 


Madeleine Marshall, pianists. (C. H.) 
Oct. 13, evening. 
Concerto in A Minor for Four Pianos _ 
and Orchestra ...........+-see05 Vivaldi- Bach 
Symphony, No. 2 in C, Op. 61.......Schumartn 
BO Oe GE TUBBIERs. vc ccccecsoscesens Sibelius 
Istar: Symphonic Variations, Op. 42....d’Indy 
Overture to “Semiramide”’............... Rossini 


This is the story of a crescendo. It 
came in the last item of the above list, 
that banal and threadbare Rossini over- 
ture. Under the dominating beat of the 
great Italian conductor, it was made al- 
most a feature of a piece, which without 
it could not have gained the stormy ap- 
plause lavished on it. Apparently the Ros- 
sini epidemic is about to break out again. 
We hope not. No reason exists for music 
of such inferior quality to be given in our 
concert rooms. This tuneful twaddle, ab- 
solutely unsymphonic in every sense of 
the word, bombastic in its scoring with 
banging battery, has no place in company 
with Bach, Schumann, Sibelius and d’Indy. 
To be sure, Rossini was a genius—in his 
field. But his field was not that of the 
symphony. The Philharmonic-Symphony 
audience must. know this and should make 
its knowledge felt. The performance was, 
of course, of virtuoso excellence, stimulated 
magnificently by Signor Toscanini’s (to 
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our mind) misplaced enthusiasm for Ros- 
sini as a symphonic composer. 

The four piani ts did their task worth- 
ily in this not altogether happy Bach ver- 
sion of Vivaldi’s Concerto, conceived 
originally by the latter for four violins. 
The Schumann Symphony was a perform- 
ance of rare beauty, marred only by the 
Scherzo being taken prestissimo instead of 
allegro vivace. D’Indy’s superb variations 
came to a most sympathetic hearing, which 
can not be recorded unqualifiedly of the 
Sibelius. In Signor Toscanini’s hands this 
brooding music was made to take on a 
quality of warmth and personalized emo- 
tion, contrary to its spirit. There was al- 
most evident at times a feeling of Wagner 
in a work which is singularly un-Wagner- 
ian. The English horn solo was glowingly 
played by M. Nazzi, who had a bow at the 
work’s conclusion. 

A. 

Stokowski Begins New York Series 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, (C. H.) Oct. 18, eve- 
ning. 


Symphony No. 1 in C Minor.............. Brahms 
we —E er ree Wagner 


The first of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s ten concerts of the new season in New 
York took on the glamour and excitement 
traditional at these events. Standing room 
only was obtainable at the box office. The 
audience was one both brilliant and high- 
ly applausive. The concert, however, was 
by no means one of Mr. Stokowski’s best. 
There was much playing of a superlative 
order on the part of the famous ensemble, 
if not the most perfect coordination of 
which the Philadelphians are capable. The 
conductor chose to rush the Brahms First, 
with tempi that erred generally on the fast 
side, though there were ritards as in the 
slow movement which over-sentimentalized 
some passages. The symphony was nerv- 
ously, tautly played and lacked its custom- 
ary spaciousness and breadth. 

The entire second part of the program 
was given over to the “Tristan” music, as 
arbitrarily spliced together by Mr. Sto- 
kowski. These were not separate excerpts. 
Instead, the audience heard what was a 
sort of glorified potpourri, in which the 
Prelude gave way to the entrance of Tris- 





Pirie MacDonald 


Ernest Schelling, Heard in His Impressions 
from an Artist's Life, with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


tan in the first act, with a succession 
thereafter of the hunting horns of King 
Marke, at the opening of the second act, 
the love duet of that act and the climactic 
conclusion of the Liebestod, all without 
pause. It was muddled Wagner, irrespec- 
tive of the beauty of sound of much of the 
playing, and a shining example of vir- 
tuosity gone astray. re 


Schelling is Soloist with Toscanini 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Ernest 
Schelling, composer-pianist. (C. H.) Oct. 
20, evening. 

Symphony in C Major (K. 200)...... Mozart 

Impressions from an Artist’s Life. .Schelling 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue..Franck-Pierne 


Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
Wagner 


Not until the final Wagner was there 
complete musical satisfaction, for the man 
who has become the idol of the orches- 
tral world in New York seemed singu- 
larly remote in the first half of the 
list. To be sure, he is not to be blamed 
if this little symphony is of little moment. 
One can not play fifth-rate Mozart as one 
can the Jupiter, the G Minor or the E Flat. 
But Mozart is not the best example of 
this Italian musician’s art. He excels in 
Haydn, whose spirit he penetrates. One 
more striking proof that Haydn and Mo- 
zart, those two old fellows, whom the old 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AMERICAN TENOR 


Engaged This Month To Sing Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly" 
at the Teatro Malibran, Venice 


Engaged at The Teatro Reale, Malta, To Sing For 


Two Months in 


Adriana Lecouvrier, Tosca, La Traviata, La Boheme, Madama Butterfly 
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As Cavaradossi in Puccini's “Tosca” 





















































INCOLN, NEB., Oct. 20.—The Ne- 

braska Rural School Choir, com- 
posed of several hundred boys and girls 
trained over the radio by Theodore 
Diers, director of the University of 
Nebraska School of the Air, was fea- 
tured at the Nebraska State Fair re- 
cently held here. Under Mr. Diers’s 
baton the choir gave two Sunday con- 





Townsend 
Theodore Diers, Originator of the System for 
Teaching Songs to Nebraska School Children 


certs before enthusiastic audiences, 

which included parents from points 

several hundred miles distant. 
Sponsored by the State Department 
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Children in Rural Schools of 
Nebraska Learn Songs by Radio 


Diers in this field has been so success- 
ful that educators in other states plan 
to copy the system. By means of the 
project he originated, rural school chil- 
dren in many counties sing the same 
song once a week at the same hour. 
Twelve songs are chosen for each 
school term, and lists of these are sent 
to teachers, together with rating sheets 
for the pupils. 


Receive State Certificates 


Mr. Diers conducts the lessons from 
the broadcasting studio, the children 
alternately listening and singing with 
the music before them. Each pupil who 
learns the twelve songs perfectly and 
can sing them from memory, receives 
a certificate from the State Department 
and is given a chance to join a county 
or state choir. 

Many schools are equipped with mu- 
sical instruments, including phono- 
graphs, and it is planned to use re- 
corded songs, in order that they may 
be frequently reviewed. Some of the 
schools have radios, but where these 
are lacking, the children are often in- 
vited by farmers living nearby to listen 
in. On one such occasion, when only 
six or seven pupils were expected, forty- 
six arrived! 

The real test of the work, Mr. Diers 
says, is the musical pleasure it brings 
into country homes. This is attested by 
the scores of letters he _ receives. 
“Mother thinks I’m getting along well 
in music,” wrote a boy of six years. 
“] wish you would keep up with the 
lessons all year, because / like to sing.” 

HazeL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 





NEGROES WIN AWARDS 





Wanamaker Composition Prizes Given 
to Chicago Women 


Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—The cash awards 
totalling $1,000 which are bestowed an- 
nally by the Rodman Wanamaker Mu- 
sical Compositions Contest for Negro 
Composers have been won by Florence 
B. Price and Margaret Allison Bond, 
both of Chicago. Miss Price received 
two first prizes: $500 for her Symphony 
in E Minor and $250 for a piano sonata 
in the same key. She was also awarded 
honorable mention for her Fourth Fan- 
tasie for piano and for “Ethiopia’s 
Shadow in America.” The first prize 
of $250 in the song class was won by 
Miss Bond with “The Sea Ghost.” 

Those to receive honorable mention 
were: J. Harold Brown of Indianapolis 
for “Autumn Moods”; Hugo Bornn, 
New York, for “Moon Revel,” a piano 
work; and, in the song class, Eric 
Franker, Kansas City, for “Lamenta- 
tion,” and G. Raymond Smith, Chicago, 
for “Hymn of the Universe.” 

The winners received their awards at 
a special meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Negro Musicians, Inc., held 
in this city on Sept. 25. This was the 
fifth contest in the series founded by 
the late Rodman Wanamaker and con- 
tinued by Capt. John Wanamaker, Jr. 
The competition was conducted through 
the Robert Curtis Ogden Association 
of the Wanamaker Store in Philadel- 
phia. 





Verne Waldo Thompson Heard 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Verne Waldo 
Thompson, pianist and dean of music at 
Punahou College, Honolulu, recently 


Leveensnsnenesasesee sonntaanoasanane 


gave a recital in Kimball Hall. Mr. 
Thompson opened his program with 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet, assisted by 
Leone Manley and Tessie Peta, violin- 
ists; Herbert Butler, violist, and Ar- 
lene Walker, ’cellist. M. M. 





Nelson Eddy Re-engaged for Cities on 
Concert Tour 

Re-engagements for cities in which he 
sang last year are on Nelson Eddy’s 
calendar for the coming season. These 
include Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbia, Mo. After the first of the year 
Mr. Eddy will make his first coast tour, 
opening with concerts in San Diego, 
Long Beach and Oakland. 

On Aug. 12 Mr. Eddy appeared at 
Temple University and at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in association with 
Douglas Stanley, fellow of the Acous- 
tical Society of America and author of 
“The Science of the Voice.” 





Frank Mannheimer to Return for 
American Tour 
Frank Mannheimer, American pian- 
ist, will return to this country early in 
1933 for a second tour. He recently 
appeared with the British Broadcasting 
Company in London, and was engaged 
for the new Sunday concerts by the 
Imperial Concert Agency. 





Three New York Recitals Arranged for 
Conchita Supervia 
Three New York recitals are to be 
given by Conchita Supervia, who re- 
turns to America in January for her 
second tour. Her November engage- 
ments include taking part in Offen- 
bach’s “La Perichole” at the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theatre in Paris. 














George Leyden Colledge 
presents 


HARRIET 
AN EMDEN 


The Internationally 
Renowned Soprano 


Member of Faculty 


of 
Curtis Institute 


Photo by 
Albert Peterson 


SOLOIST WITH THE FOLLOWING 





AMERICA 


New York Philharmonic Society with Mengelberg 
New York Oratorio Society with Stoessel 

Boston Symphony Orchestra with Koussevitsky 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra with Stock 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra with Hertz 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with de Sabata 

Cleveland Orchestra with Ringwall 
Schola Cantorum with Hugh Ross 


EUROPE 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam with Walter 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam and 
The Hague with Mengelberg 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam and 
The Hague and Arnheim with Muck 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra with Muck 
Residentie Orchestra, The Hague with Schneevoigt 
Konzertforeningen, Stockholm with Schneevoigt 
Giirzenich Orchestra, Cologne with Abendroth 
Stadtisches Orchestra, Essen with Fiedler 


For Available Dates Communicate with 
Concert Management 


GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Steinway Piano 
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Is This the Golden Age of Listening? 


HE TOLERANCE of present-day audi- 
ences, particularly in America, has been 
deplored in some quarters. Occasionally it is 
branded as insincere. The polite applause that 
is extended to everything, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, is seized upon as proof that audiences lack 
the courage of their convictions. Particularly 
with respect to experimental new music, it is 
sometimes contended that our type of patience 
is anything but a virtue and that only on the 
grounds of arrant pretense can the placid and 
friendly, if often somewhat disinterested, attitude 
of our listeners be explained. Occasionaly, some 
musician of eminence espouses the ancient but not 
always honorable custom of hissing music that 
rubs sensibilities the wrong way. Even the re- 
doubtable Leopold Stokowski, who has repeatedly 
rebuked applause, has advocated this expressive 
but not quite ladylike way of making known an 
audience’s or an individual’s disapproval. But 
the hissing movement never has gathered momen- 
tum. Most of the sporadic and half-hearted 
hissing that has bobbed up in New York’s con- 
cert halls has suggested sport or amusement, 
rather than conviction. It was accompanied by a 
grin, neighbor-to-neighbor. 
Hissing that is policy hissing surely is no more 
to be commended than policy applause. Indeed, 
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it is quite possible that if the feelings of ordinarily 
well-bred auditors could be analyzed, there would 
be something like agreement on the point that 
nominal applause for the sake of politeness can 
be justified, but trumped-up hisses merely for the 
sake of being impolite can only be excused in the 
person who has never grown up. Sincere hissing 
requires a degree of strong feeling not implied 
by the sort of hand-clapping which greets doubt- 
ful or disappointing music. Most of the very 
positive talk about “outraged ears” has emanated 
from theorists rather than from laymen. One of 
the probabilities of the case is that the rank and 
file of listeners have little or none of the sense 
of violated sanctities that takes possession of a 
few professionals, with very positive individual 
views as to just what music should be and what it 
should not be. These few would have the many 
as indignant as themselves. But if the plain fact 
is that they are not, what is to be done about it? 
Hissing, with these premises, is absurd ; certainly 
much more so than polite applause which, by its 
very universality, has come to mean little more 
than “thank you—that’s that.” 
* * * 

Some day, a patient musicologist may give us 
the true story of hissing. He will ferret out the 
historic instances on which it has intruded, dis- 
astrously or otherwise, into the temples of the 
muse. He will take due note of what works 
were hissed and how these works either passed 
into oblivion or became pillars of the same fanes 
in which the sibilations were heard. He will 
examine the music which withered in the face 
of this violent disapproval and which, by its 
convenient death, proved the seeming correctness 
of the hisses. In the light of the after-age, he 
will hunt for anything really hissable in this now- 
forgotten music. Was it so outrageous, after all? 
Or was it merely fustian—petty, mediocre, in- 
consequential stuff in which some man of minor 
talent did his little best and never got to first 
base? How much of it would even bore us today? 
Would we be able, by the most diligent effort, 
to force the gorge to rise, or would we look out 
of the window, tap our fingers and think of golf, 
the stock market, Al Smith and little Johnny’s 
skinned nose? 

Such a survey might tend to bear out a con- 
tention that hissing implies, in nine instances in 
ten, or ninety-nine in a hundred, a preconceived 
bias, carried into the auditorium by the listener. 
Music, that bias decrees, must be what it always 
has been, even though this never has been true 
of it. That is the sort of bias that begets hissing. 
It is always of the few, rather than the many, 
though the many can be stampeded, even to the 
extent of throwing bad fruit and other items of 
the vegetable world, as was once popular in the 
opera houses of Italy. This was the sort of bias 
that caused Wagner to be hissed by the few, at 
the time he was steadily gaining converts from 
the many. In our own time, if we are not too 
strictly of the younger generation, it figured 
similarly in the career of Strauss. Where are 
the Wagner hisses now, and where the Strauss? 
What was there so hissable in this music? Who 
did the hissing? And why? These questions 
and others like them, if patiently tracked down 
and answered historically, might tell us more 
than we dream of, with regard to human limita- 
tions in our problems of art and progress. 

Our audiences are what they are because of 
the evolution of public music. They are the sum 
total, and at the same time the residuum, of all 
that has gone before. They have been through 
a refiner’s fire that began with their great, great 
grandsires. If they are more forebearing, they 
are also more widely conversant with music 
than any other similar audiences of the general 
public ever were. All around us are the lamenta- 
tions of those who see only sterility and desola- 
tion in the creative work of our day. Some of 
us may feel that we are living in a golden age— 
the golden age of listening. 





ef the Metrepolitan Opera 


Richard Crooks, 
(Lett), Arriving Octeber % With Him 
Are Mrs. Crooks and American Sculptor, 
ho Hes Lome Beem @ Music Fan 


< 





Galsworthy—A mew transiation of the libretto 
of “Carmen” has been made by Johm Galsworthy, 
the eminent British nowellst, assisted by his wife. 


Smeterlin—The exchasive rights to a mew piano 
concerto by Karol Szymamowski have been ac- 
quired by Jan Smmeteriim, who will be heard in the 
work during the latter part of the present season. 


Morgana—The city of Buiialo, which celebrated 
its centenary in July, bestowed a commemorative 
centennial medal upon Nima Morgana, soprano 
of the Metropolitam, as ome of its most distin- 
guished women. 


Manen—In honor of the Spanish violinist, 
Juan Manen, the broadcasting station in Barce- 
lona recently gave am entire program of works 
by him. Mr. Mamem was imvited to conduct as 
well as to play om the program. 


Mascagni—Thieves recemtly broke imto the 
home of Pictro Mascagmi at Leghorn and stole, 
among other walaable articles, a2 cup which had 
been given the composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
by Ponchielli, whose “Giocomda” was a source of 
inspiration to Mascagm im his youth. 


Strauss—In spite of the fact that the premiere 
of his opera, “Arabella” has beem ammounced for 
early im 1933, Richard Strauss has interrupted its 
composition to begim work om am opera-buffa. 
The libretto of the mew work is by Stefan Zweig 
and is said to be fownded om a comedy by Ben 
Jonson. 


Stilman-Kelley—Govermor White of Ohio has 
appointed Mrs. Edgar Suilliman-Kelley, president of 
the Ohio Federation of Music Chabs, as chairman 
of music on the Ohio World's Fair Commission. 
Mrs. Stillman-Kelley is ational chairman of the 
department of legrslatiom amd past national presi- 
dent of the federation. 


Kochanski—At 2 bamqeet of eighty-five distin- 
guished musicians m Paris, Paw! Kochanski was 
recently honored with the Premier Prix d’Hon- 
neur of the Paris Comservattory. Im the absence 
of the president of the comservatory, the honor 
was conferred by Jacqees Thiband, its vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Behind the Curtain 


An Investigation into Some of 
the “Vocal Methods” Pre- 
scribed by “Specialists” in New 
York, or the Futile Search of 
an Aspiring Singer for Fame 


I HAVE occupied my time during the 

summer to good advantage. I have 
become a baseball fan and a voice pupil. 
A baseball fan of the “Giants” only and 
a voice pupil of eight prominent vocal 
teachers. 

In other words, all the time during 
this summer which was not occupied by 
rooting for the pennant winners I have 
devoted to the divine art of Bel Canto. 
But, to tell the truth, I do not know yet 
whether I am a baritone or a basso or 
a tenor, but that makes really very little 
difference, the main thing is that I now 
know what “a method” can do for a 
person. 

The first celebrity from whom I re- 
quested practical help in voice culture 
(I only learned “Bel Canto” later on 
from another master, who will in time 
get the credit for it) was an elderly, 
portly woman who advertised herself 
as “the silver-voiced singer from San 
Francisco.” 

So I started off. After the usual 
introductory remarks, in which the good 
lady took great care to impress me with 
the infallibility of her method, I was 
duly squeezed in between the upright 
piano and the wall, and the lesson began. 

“Sing something for me, please,” she 
said. 

“Sorry, but I can’t,” I excused my- 
self. 

“But you surely know some little 
song,” she pleaded. “Anything so that 
I can diagnose your voice.” (I confess 
I felt sick enough to be diagnosed. ) 

“T assure you that I don’t know any 
songs.” 

“But, 
queried. 

The “silver-voiced singer from San 
Francisco” was on the right track, for 
when you question a German’s patriot- 
ism he will do almost anything. 

“Yes, in German, of course—now—I 
have sung ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ but 
only when there were at least four hun- 
dred other people howling with me— 
however—if.” 

“Never mind—try.” 

I remember to this day that “Wacht 
am Rhein” which remained unfinished 
with a very high and enthusiastic, but 
very unsteady, note. 

“That will do nicely,” she said. “You 
are decidedly a baritone.” 

I liked that “decidedly” and had men- 
tal visions of Amato and Sammarco. 

“But,” she continued, “you don’t open 
your mouth wide enough, and besides 


not even in German?” she 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


you forget the most important thing for 
a singer, you must smile.” 

In fact, I had noticed that the “silver- 
voiced singer from San Francisco” 
smiled constantly. 
But how can one 
sing the “Wacht 
am Rhein” “mit 
Schwerterklirren 
und Wogenprall” 
and smile—try it 





' yourself ! 
But I smiled— 
in fact, I took 


lessons in smil- 
ing, and I sup- 
pose that I would be still taking lessons 
in “lifting up the corners of my shapely 
mouth”—as she put it—if the good lady 
had not had the unfortunate idea to 
make me hold a mirror in front of my 
face. 

When I saw what had become of my 
“facial expression” I abandoned the 
“silver-voiced singer from San Fran- 
cisco” and went in quest of another 
teacher who would put less stress upon 
my personal pulchritude. 


For a change I went to a man, who 
paraded at that time through the musi- 
cal columns of the daily papers with a 
beautiful French name preceded by a 
noble particle, the latter preceded by the 
title “direktor” and the whole preceded 
by the abbreviated “Prof.” 

“That’s my man,” I said when I saw 
the advertisement. 

Besides, in his ad. he offered to place 
his pupils in opera, and I felt that I 
was on the road to fame. Why be a 
miserable penpusher when there was 
$1,000 to be earned in one night! 

But things took on a slightly different 
aspect when I entered the office and 
studio of the man who had “solved the 
problem.” First of all, I did not like 
the street, which was occupied by tene- 
ments. It was a dingy apartment in a 
still more neglected tenement house, and 
the “Prof.” was still in shirt-sleeves; 
otherwise it was a quiet, beautiful Sun- 
day morning. 

“Let me show you where the secret 
of my success comes from,” he said. “Of 
course, you know that I have been a 
director of many German theatres and 
that I have made a general study of 
great voices (Caruso, by the way, has 
been discovered by me, and Frieda 
Hempel was my pupil), which places me 
in a class by myself. All the other 
teachers in New York are fakers, pure 
and simple. They teach by imitation, 
but they know nothing of anatomy, and 
there is the great secret. Come over 
here, please,” he added in a mysterious 
whisper. 

He drew a curtain from a dusty, 
crumpled old chart—and there—Oh, 
horrors, was the picture of a man de- 
prived of his front skin. 

“Here you have the human engine,” 
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he said impressively—‘“and you know 
what the most important part of the 
engine is—the boiler, of course. Now 
I’ll give you a practical demonstration ; 
later on I’ll show you where the larnyx 
and the vocal chords are. But the 
boiler is the most important thing. 
“Now,” he said, “you stand against 
this wall—so—and you take in as much 
air as you can—more—still more—now 
your boiler is full of steam—hold on 
—don’t let the air escape—now [I'll 
push with all my might against your 
stomach—you notice the tremendous 
force of resistance—I cannot make you 
give way one inch—you see that if the 
boiler which contains the mecessary 
steam, without which you cannot sus- 
tain a tone” (as a matter of fact, my 
face had become red and swollen, and I 
felt like exploding). 
“But that is not all,” he continued, 
“when the boiler is full of steam s 
Here, to my 
al great relief and 
surprise, a mu- 
tual friend came 








in. 

“Hello, what 
are you doing 
here?” 

“Taking vocal 
lessons—my first 
i one, you know,” 
I said, looking 
apologetically toward the anatomic 
chart. 

“You'll excuse me,” said the Prof. as 
a buxom Negro maiden pushed her 
kinky head through the half-open door, 
“my next pupil is waiting for me.” 

When we were out of the house my 
friend said: 

“You are a fine newspaper man, don’t 
you know who he is? His real name 
is Cohn, and he used to be a stage hand 
in a small provincial theatre in Ger- 
many, then came over here and was a 
member of the chorus of a small opera 
company in the Bronx. If I had not 
lent the poor devil some money which I 
am trying to get back from him I would 
not be seen around here.” 

* * * 


“Why not try Maestro Palatino,” 
suggested a friend. “I am sure he will 
remedy the defects of your voice as he 
remedied mine. He makes a specialty 
of placing the soft palate in the right 
position, so that the tones come out free 
and easy; besides, your speaking voice 
shows that your larnyx is not raised 
high enough and that makes your emis- 
sion sound so guttural.” 

I had almost decided to follow my 
friend’s advice, as I was seriously wor- 
ried about my soft palate, when I was 
fortunate enough to meet accidentally 
the great voice specialist Bricklayonski. 

“I am very much honored,” he said 
suavely, “to make your acquaintance, 
and I shall be only too delighted to give 
you a free course of lessons, so that you 
can talk to your friends about the 
greatest method which has been devised 
to strengthen the diaphragm.” 

I thanked him profusely for his 
interest and returning to the office 
looked up the correct position of the 
diaphragm, of whose existence I had 
but a very vague idea. I felt almost 
like little Johnny’s mother, who wrote 
the following note to the teacher: 


Dere teecher: You keep tellin’ my boy to 
brethe with his diafram. Maybe rich children has 
got diaframs, but how about when there father 
only makes $1.50 a day and has got five children 
to keep? First it’s one thing, then it’s another, 
and now it’s diaframs. That’s the worst yet. 


The next morning, promptly at 10.20 
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a. m. (all his lessons lasted twenty 
minutes and every twenty minutes there 
was another pupil) I was ushered into 
the great teacher’s sanctum. 

“Please lie down on this couch,” he 
said. 

“Do I have to take anything off?” I 
asked, expecting to receive some mas- 
sage treatment on my diaphragm. 

“No,” he said severely, “I want to 
test the strength, the resistance of your 
diaphragm. I will 
place these two 
bricks on your 
diaphragm —now 
you breathe deep- 
ly and sing—la— 
so—you see how 
easy it is—does it 
inconvenience you 
—no? Then we 
will proceed and 
place two more 
bricks—you see, you need more stren 
now to take your breath—don’t let that 
worry you—now, sing, again—la-a-a-a. 
Very good! And continue the breath- 
ing and singing exercises, 

“My object is to continue until you 
can easily take and hold your breath, 
although the weight will have increased 
to thirty-two bricks—that is the maxi- 
mum for a man. Of course, it takes 
some time, and we must do that slowly.” 

Breathing seemed to play such an 
essential part in the art of tone produc- 
tion that I felt almost jubilant when 
mere chance played a circular into my 
hands, on which I read, in golden 
letters : 





Madame Lina Funkelstein 
Specialist in Oriental Breathing 
A Lost Art 
The Roquefort Apartments 
N. ¥. C, 

“Per l’amor del ciel!” I exclaimed in 
my best grand opera style (my col- 
leagues would have translated “For the 
love of Mike!”), and took the next sur- 
face car to what looked almost a harem 
of valuable information to me. 

I sang two scales and the authority 
on Oriental breathing went into rap- 
tures. 

“My dear sir,” she piped, “do you 
know that you have a marvelous voice? 
The timbre is just like Bonci’s pure 
lyric tenor; only, of course, it needs 
cultivating a little, polishing the rough 
edges of the diamond, so to speak—and 
your lips, oh, your lips! (I faintly sus- 
pected some mad attack, but it did not 
materialize) they are entirely too loose 
—you can never hold a tone like that 
—now you sing rrroooo rrroooo with 
just a tiny opening of your mouth—so 
—that is to tighten your lips—practice 
that until tomorrow wherever you are.” 

“But how about the Oriental breath- 
ing?” I ventured. 

“That will come later, when you are 
more advanced.” 

“But can you tell me what the Orien- 
tal breathing consists of? I don’t quite 
understand.” 

“Why, yes; you see, all this dia- 
phragm breathing is really nonsense. 
The real tone, just as in a violin, comes 
from the vibration of the back; and 
Oriental breathing provides just that 
sensation. It is a secret of the old Hin- 
dus and consists of breathing through 
your spine—so.” 

I have taken many lessons since—a 
series from the man who scatters paper 
pieces all over the floor and made me 
sing scales and exercises while picking 
them up, from the man who bends his 
pupils backward over a chair, from the 
former opera prima donna who breathes 
through her shoulder-blades and from 
the Greek conductor who breathes from 
his toes up. But I. have never quite 
grasped the Oriental breathing through 
the spine. 

L. WIELIcH 
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Betti Organizes Lucca Memorial Concert for Geminiani 





Violinist Performs in Commem- 
orative Concert in His and Ge- 
miniani’s Birthplace—Is Writ- 
ing Biography of Musician— 
Tablet to Geminiani Placed in 
Lucca Church. 


Adolfo Betti, Italian violinist and 
teacher in New York, who returned to 
this country on the Veendam on Oct. 
18, organized and took part in an in- 
teresting ceremony honoring Francesco 
Geminiani in Lucca during a visit to 
Italy last summer. Mr. Betti is writ- 





Francesco Geminiani, to Whose Memory the 
Musicians of His Birthplace Have Erected 
a Tablet 


ing a biography of this musician, who 
was born in Lucca, as was Mr. Betti. 
Less is known about Geminiani than 
other noted Italian composer-violinists 
of his time, because he went to England 
early in his career, then to Dublin, 
where he died in 1762. Mr. Betti has 
made a careful search of the facts of 
Geminiani’s career, and has definitely 
established the date of his birth, long in 
doubt, as 1687. 

At Lucca, on Sept. 18, a commemora- 
tion in honor of Geminiani was held in 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters, with Mr. Betti presiding, 
speaking on the composer’s life and art, 
and participating in a program of his 
music. Other performers were Gaetano 
Luporini, director of the Lucca Conser- 
vatory, Aldo Priano, Ivo Arata and 
Giuseppe Nencini, professors at the con- 





Ettore Cortopassi, Lucca 
Scene in the Church of San Francesco at Lucca, Italy, During the Dedication of a Memorial 
Tablet to Francesco Geminiani. Adolfo Betti, Who Was Organizer of the Memorial Concert 
Preceding, Is Fourth from the Left of the Group Standing at the Right Near the Plaque 


servatory, and a string orchestra. Fran- 
cesco Ubaldi provided piano accompani- 
ments. 

The program included a Concerto 
Grosso in C Minor; a Sonata in D, ar- 
ranged for concert and with a cadenza 
by Mr. Betti, and played by him and 
Mr. Ubaldi; a Duet for two violins, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Betti and played with 
Mr. Priano; an Andante for string 


quartet, arranged by Mr. Betti from a 





‘CADMAN VISITS OMAHA 


Composer Is Honor Guest of Club and 
Plays His Compositions 


Omana, Oct. 20.—Charles Wakefield 
Cadman was recently the guest of his 
cousin, Mrs. George Tunison, president 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club. He 
was also honor guest at a luncheon given 
by Mrs. Karl Werndorff, when Mar- 
garet Graham Ames and Dorris Mc- 
Daniel sang songs by Mr. Cadman to his 
accompaniments. At a tea given in his 
honor by Mrs. A. D. Dunn, Mr. Cad- 
man played a number of his works. 

The Fortnightly Club met on Oct. 4 
at the home of Mrs. Tunison, the pro- 
gram being in charge of Henrietta Rees. 
Taking part were Grace Leidy Burger 
and Mrs. Ernest Burt, with Miss Rees 
at the piano. Mrs. Herbert Smails gave 








An organ, which was the property 
of Marie Antoinette has been installed 
in one of the chapels of the Eglise 
Saint-Sulpice in Paris. 
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violin sonata; and a Concerto Grosso in 
G Minor. Mr. Luporini conducted both 
concertos. 

Following the concert, there was a 
ceremony in the Church of San Fran- 
cesco, during which a commemorative 
tablet to Geminiani was dedicated. 
This tablet, on which is engraved a 
tribute to the composer, is placed next 
to a similar plaque in honor of Boc- 


cherini, who was also a native of Lucca. 





the first performance of Mr. Cadman’s 
new song, My Universe. M. G. A. 





Westchester Society Announces Eighth 
Annual Festival 

Waite Prarns, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The 
Westchester Choral Society will hold 
its eighth annual festival in the County 
Centre on May 20 and 21, with Albert 
Stoessel conducting. 

Dates of the Westchester County Ju- 
nior Musical Festival under Victor L. 
F. Rebmann are May 12 and 13. Walter 
Damrosch and Edwin Franko Goldman 
are announced as guest conductors, with 
J. Dale Diehl, Clifford E. Dinsmore, 
Bernard B. Nye and Arthur F. A. 
Witte as associates. Vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles of high school stu- 
dents, numbering from 150 to over 2,000 
members, will take part. 





Mian, Oct. 20.—The Italian Acad- 
emy has given to the Museum of La 
Scala Opera House a large collection 
of Verdi documents. 


ARRANGE SCHEDULE 
OF COAST CONCERTS 


San Francisco Symphony to Give 
Extra Programs if Receipts 
Warrant 


San Francisco, Oct. 20.—Naoum 
Blinder has arrived preparatory to be- 
ginning his work as concertmaster of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
The season will include six pairs of 
concerts on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urday nights as follows: Nov. 11, 12, 
18 and 19; Dec. 2, 3, 16 and 17; Jan. 
6, 7, 20 and 21. 

Municipal popular concerts will be 
given on alternate Saturday nights, and 
three young people’s concerts are sched- 
uled for the latter part of the season. 

Issay Dobrowen will conduct the first 
pair and the first municipal concert; 
Alfred Hertz the next two programs, 
one young. people’s concert and two 
“pops”; and Bernardino Molinari the re- 
maining concerts of the season, which 
will be prolonged beyond the stipulated 
number of events if the box-office re- 
turns justify the extension. 

All the symphony concerts will be 
given in the War Memorial Opera 
House. 





Musical Society Appears 


The Pacific Musical Society inaugu- 
rated its season with a program for 
string ensemble and soloists, the San 
Francisco Chamber Symphony Or- 
chestra supplying the ensemble unit un- 
der the baton of Gastone Usigli. The 
program included music by Handel, De- 
bussy and Weingartner, the following 
appearing as soloists: Sascha Wolas, 
Irving Parsons, Anton Tobias, J. P. 
Tibbits, Olga Attl and Helene Bour- 
skaya. 

Grace Burroughs’ Dancers gave a 
diversified program in the Travers The- 
atre on Oct. 16, performing creditabiy 
in Oriental and East Indian numbers. 
Those participating were Betsy Andker, 
Phylius Eberhart, Dorothy Barrun, 
Gracia McAllister, Elsie Peck and Grace 
Benneche. 

Maryory M. FisHER 





National Symphony Opens Season 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—The National 
Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, 
conductor, opened its second season to- 
night before a distinguished audience 
which included many Washington dig- 
nitaries. The applause was long and 
cordial for the conductot and his men. 
A review will appear in the next issue 
of MusicaL AMERICA. 
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“Possessor of a voice of natural qual- 
ity . . . intelligent interpretations.” 
New York Times 
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. “Voice artistically employed.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Season 1932-33 Now Booking 


Secretary—37 West 56th Street 
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“An intelligent and sensitive interpreter. 
. finesse and good taste.” 


New York Sun 
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CELEBRITIES SPONSOR 
YOUNG ARTISTS’ TESTS 


Units in National Federation of Music 
Clubs Will be Asked to Engage 
Winners 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs publishes further details of the 
young artists’ contests to be held in 
cooperation with the Schubert Memo- 
rial, Inc. Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 
president of the federation, states the 
5,000 clubs in the organization will be 
asked to engage the winners for concert 
appearances, and that the contests are 
open only to Americans who have re- 
ceived their training in this country for 
two years previous to the competition. 

Sponsors for the young artists and 
student musicians are: Harold Bauer, 
piano; Palmer Christian, organ; Dr. 
Howard Hanson, violin; Willem Wil- 
leke, ‘cello; Jeannette Vreeland, 
woman’s voice, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
man’s voice. 

Those sponsoring the junior contests 
are: Ernest Hutcheson, piano; Dr. T. 
Tertius Noble, organ; Dr. Will Ear- 
hart, voice; Louis Persinger, violin; 
Carlos Salzedo, harp; Otto Ortmann, 
chamber music, viola and ’cello; Dr. 
David Mattern, wood-wind and brass 
instruments ; Elizabeth Vosseller, junior 
choir, and Muriel Lee, dancing. 

The following are officers of the 
Schubert Memorial; Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, president; Mrs. Ernest Hutche- 
son, executive chairman, and Olga Sa- 
maroff, secretary. 








Two Series Listed by People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts 

Six artists’ recitals for teachers, stu- 
dents and workers are announced by 
the People’s Symphony Concerts to be 
given in Washington Irving High 
School. Performers are: Felix Sal- 
mond, who played on Oct. 22; Leo 
Ornstein, Nov. 11; Andreas Weiss- 
gerber, Dec. 10; Robert Goldsand, Jan. 
7; Harold Samuel, Feb. 4, and Georges 
Enesco, March 10. 

Chamber concerts will be given as 
follows: Gordon String Quartet, Oct. 
28; Brosa String Quartet, Nov. 26; 
Clarence Adler and Eddy Brown, sonata 
program, Dec. 23; Esardy Trio, Jan. 
21; Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 24, 
and Musical Art Quartet, April 15. 





Hollywood Bowl Report Shows Good 
Attendance 

Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—The com- 
pleted report of the summer season in 
Hollywood Bowl shows that almost as 
many persons heard the concerts as in 
former years. Attendance was 287,501, 
this total being 2,777 less than the rec- 
ord for 1931. AG 
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Recess for a Youthful Magician 





EHUDI MENUHIN will cele- 
brate his sixteenth birthday with a 
concert in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 22, a 
concert which is also to mark the open- 
ing of his American tour. 

Yehudi spent part of the vacation 
time with his family at their summer 
home, Ville d’Avray, near Paris, where 
days were regularly divided into periods 
for arduous practice and hours of care- 
free pleasure. 

One of Yehudi’s greatest treasures 
was a bicycle fitted with every conceiv- 
able invention. On it he scoured the 
country. And he was never happier 
than when something went wrong with 
the machine and he could get his hands 
black and greasy making repairs. 

A summer journey to Spain, which 
Yehudi had never before visited, was a 
high-light of recent months for him and 
his two sisters, Hepzibah and Yalta. 
With Yehudi at the wheel of a touring 
car and no end of belongings piled in 
it with the family of five, the Menuhin 
household left Ville d’Avray. But soon 
the car set up a splutter, slowed down, 
then stopped dead. Knowing Yehudi by 
sight, every chauffeur, professional and 
amateur in the vicinity lent a helping 
hand. Vigorous tinkering and hammer- 
ing followed. Nothing came of it. 

“This car doesn’t want to go to 
Spain, but we do,” said Yehudi. “It’s 
homesick already. Let’s leave it be- 
hind.” 

“And walk?” returned Mr. Menuhin 
dryly. 
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Yehudi Menuhin and His Sisters, Hepzibah (Right) and Yalta in an Hour When His Violin 
Is Silent 


“No,” exclaimed Yehudi, “look at 
that big motor truck; we'll go in that!” 

The truck driver, who had given a 
helping hand, chimed in, “Yes! Yes!” 
with many grins. It was a case of out 
again, in again. Family and baggage 
aboard, the truck rattled off down the 
smooth white road. That day the Menu- 
hins drove 300 miles. Afterwards, in 
Spain, an automobile was hired. In it 
they reached Zarauz; Yehudi at the 
wheel a big part of the time, and forget- 
ting all about the glory of sonatas and 
concertos in another kind of glory, 
playing the chauffeur. 

The professional glory, however, was 
not far distant, for when Yehudi opened 
his European tour in Stuttgart, the 
house was sold out and enthusiasm rose 
to almost unprecedented heights. 


UTICA SEASON OPENS 








Louise Bernhardt Appears on Musical 
Art Society’s Schedule 

Utica, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Louise 
Bernhardt, contralto, gave a program 
in the Hamilton College Chapel, open- 
ing the Musical Art Society’s concert 
season. 

At Colgate University, the second an- 
nual concert series was begun with 
numbers by Leta May, coloratura so- 
prano; Helen Rogers, harpist, and Josy 
Kryl White, violinist, accompanied by 
the Bohumir Kryl Band. 

Charter and early members of the B 
Sharp Musical Club opened their season 
with a program of reminiscence at the 
home of Mrs. D. N. Crouse. 

A code of ethics designed to make for 
courtesy, fair dealing, artistic advance- 
ment and mutual respect among musi- 
cians of the city, was adopted at the 
October meeting of the Musicians’ 
Forum. E. K. B. 





Series of Books on Music Is 
Announced 

A new series of books on music, hav- 
ing the title of Bell’s Musical Publica- 
tions, is announced by the English firm 
of G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. The first vol- 
umes in the list, which is under the 
editorship of Dr. Adrian Boult, will be: 
Elgar, by Basil Maine; Quires and 
Places Where They Sing, by Dr. Syd- 
ney Nicholson; Purcell, by A. K. Hol- 
land; Facing the Music, by W. J. 
Turner, and The Nibelung Ring: an 
Act-to-Act Guide to the Plot and Music, 
by Aylmer Buesst. 


New 
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CINCINNATI FORCES 
COMMENCE SEASON 


Opening of Thirty-eighth Series 
and Recital by Ponselle 
Are Applauded 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—The opening 
of the thirty-eighth season of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra and the 
first concert of the Artist Series came 
on consecutive days and launched the 
new season with no little brilliance. 

The orchestra, under the baton of 
Eugene Goossens, not only inaugurated 
the symphony series but also initiated 
the new policy of the Institute of Fine 
Arts and the Symphony Board in the 
matter of broadcasting parts of orches- 
tral concerts during the year. 

Mr. Goossens opened his program 
with a fine performance of the Overture 
to “Der Freischiitz,” which was fol- 
lowed by the Brahms Fourth Sym- 
phony, magnificently played. After the 
intermission came the first Cincinnati 
hearing of Delius’s Brigg Fair, Stra- 
vinsky’s Fireworks and the Polovetzian 
Dances from “Prince Igor.” 

Rosa Ponselle gave the first recital 
of the Artist Series. She was greeted 
enthusiastically by an audience which 
taxed the capacity of Music Hall and 
which applauded to the echo a program 
of arias, lieder and miscellaneous songs. 

S. T. Witson 





Pons to Open Metropolitan Series at 
White Plains 

Waite Prains, N. Y., Oct. 20.— 
“Lakmé,” with Lily Pons in the title 
role, will open the Metropolitan Opera 
series on Dec. 9. The Winbrook 
School scholarship fund will benefit by 
the receipts. Subsequent performances 
will be given on Dec. 30, Jan. 20 and 
Feb. 10. 





Mrs. Hail Offers Prize for Rhode Island 
Federation Song 
ProviIpENCE, Oct. 20.—Mrs. George 
Hail, president of the Plymouth Dis- 
trict of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, has offered a prize of 
$100 for the best state song for the 
Rhode Island Federation. Details of 
the contest are to be announced later. 

A. C. 





HOW GOOD AND BEAUTIFUL IT IS 
THE CHRIST OF THE SNOW 
FORGIVE OUR SINS 
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MUSICIANS RETURN 
FOR SEASON’S WORK 


Incoming Liners Bring Cele- 
brated Artists for Activities 
in America 

The return of musicians continues as 


the season gets into swing, and incom- 
ing liners bring celebrities practically 





every day. 
The French liner, Ile de France, 
brought well-known musicians, Tito 


Schipa, tenor, who joins the Metropoli- 
tan Opera this season, also Armand 
Tokatyan, tenor, who returns for his 
eleventh season with the same organiza- 
tion. 

Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by Mrs. 
Kreisler was on the Bremen. Arriv- 
ing then also was Maria Jeritza, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera, who 
comes for a concert tour. Mme. Jeritza 
was accompanied by her husband, Bar- 
on Popper von Podraghy. Mr. Kreisler 
will make a six months’ tour with a 
break in December during which he 
will go to Vienna for the opening of 
his new operetta, “Sissy.” 

Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor 
of the Portland Symphony, also ar- 
rived. 

Leslie Boosey, chairman of the board 
of Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., and chair- 
man of the board of the Performing 
Rights Society in London, arrived on 
the Berengaria on Oct. 15 for a visit 
in this country. 

Géta Ljungberg, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, was aboard the Deutschland 
on Oct. 15. Mme. Ljungberg spent a 
summer in study and rest at her home 
in Sweden and was decorated by King 
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Gustavus with the Order of Arts and 
Letters. 


Composer Collects Data 


The following day, on the Conte 
Grande, came Rudolf Friml, composer, 
and Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Martinelli returned 
from his first vacation in some years, 
which he spent with his parents in 
Padua. Mr. Friml is on his way to 
Java to collect data for his Round-the- 
World Symphony, all of which is to be 
composed in the parts of the world 
represented. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist-com- 
poser, and Richard Crooks, tenor, who 
joins the Metropolitan this season, ar- 
rived on the Europa on Oct. 10. On 
the Kungsholm, the same day, was Kurt 
Ruhrseitz, assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan. 

On the Hamburg on Oct. 7, were 
Friedrich Schorr, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan, and Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
Mr. Ormandy was accompanied by 
Mrs. Ormandy who as Steffy Goldner 
was formerly harpist of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. 





Franco Foresta Hayek Sings in Venice 
and Malta 


Mitan, Oct. 15.—Franco Foresta 
Hayek, young American tenor, was 
booked to apear at the Malibran The- 
atre in Venice during the season from 
Oct. 12 to 18 to sing Pinkerton in three 
performances of Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly.” Following his Venice en- 
gagement, he goes to the Royal Opera 
(Teatro Reale), at Malta, where he 
will be active for two months singing 
leading roles in the following operas: 
“Adriana Lecouvreur,” “Tosca,” “La 
Traviata,” and “Madama Butterfly.” 
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CLEVELAND THRONG 
APPLAUDS SOKOLOFF 


Orchestra Commences Year with 
Performances of Beethoven 
and Debussy 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—With the men 
of the orchestra standing to greet him, 
and the patrons who filled Severance 
Hall giving him long and loud applause, 
Nikolai Sokoloff opened the fifteenth 
season of the Cleveland Orchestra on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 13. Many of 
the players have had their entire orches- 
tral training under Mr. Sokoloff, and 
they showed at once that here is a uni- 
bee pliable and splendidly disciplined 


y. 

Mr. Sokoloff chose Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony to begin the orches- 
tra’s year. The successive movements 
were played with increasing beauty, 
and the applause heard at the conclusion 
must have been gratifying alike to the 
men and to their conductor, who 
brought them to their feet many times 
in response to the appreciation shown. 


Debussy Becomes Popular 


However, the distinguishing beauty of 
the program, which was repeated on 
Saturday afternoon, came in Mr. Soko- 
loff’s inspired reading of Debussy’s La 
Mer. The history of performances of 
this work by him, since its introduction 
to Cleveland six years ago, is a good 
illustration of public behavior toward 
unfamiliar music. La Mer was coldly 
received at first, when mutterings about 
the “sound classics” being good enough 
were mingled with expressions of dis- 
like for “impressionistic innovations.” 

Mr. Sokoloff included La Mer in 
programs the following year. Sentiment 
had then so changed that the work was 
repeated toward the end of the season, 
“by request,” and La Mer is now an es- 
tablished symphonic favorite in this 
city. 

Ravel’s Bolero, introduced here by 
Mr. Sokoloff in 1930, concluded this 
program, in response to requests. 

Artur Rodzinski will appear as guest 
conductor on Jan. 26 and 28, following 
the visit of Sir Hamilton Harty earlier 
in that month, during Mr. Sokoloff’s 
customary mid-season vacation. 

Rosa Ponselle opened the series of 
five events presented by Philharmonic 
Concerts in Public Music Hall, Oct. 14. 
A new Ponselle electrified her audience 
when, after opening her program with 
the aria, O Divina Afrodite, from Ro- 
mani’s opera “Fedra,” and continuing 
with songs displaying amazing versa- 
tility of mood and technique, she con- 
cluded with songs in English. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 








A Mozart festival is announced for 
the coming season in The Hague, Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam, by the Munich 
Opera. 


Frank Wenker Succeeds 
His Old Chief as Press 
Head of Metropolitan 





the Metropolitan Opera, Frank Wenker, is 
Shown Here (Standing) with His Former 
Chief, the Late William J. Guard 


At a recent meeting with newspaper 
men, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera, an- 
nounced that Frank Wenker had been 
appointed to be press representative of 
the organization, succeeding the late 
William J. Guard. Mr. Wenker has 
been with the company eleven years as 
assistant to Mr. Guard. He was born in 
Switzerland and came to this country in 
1916. Before he joined the Metropolitan 
he had done some publicity work for 
Universal Pictures Corporation, the 
Grand Guignol on its visit to New York, 
and other organizations. He also acted 
as press representative for several 
Metropolitan stars at the Ravinia Opera. 





Carl McKinley’s Masquerade to Be 
Played in European Cities 
Carl McKinley’s Masquerade, which 
has been played by a large number of 
the leading symphony orchestras in this 
country ever since it was introduced 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch with the De- 
troit Symphony, has recently been ac- 
cepted for performances in Munich, 
Vienna and Breslau this season. 





Giannini Applauded in Berlin 

BERLIN, Oct. 15—Lavish applause was 
bestowed on Dusolina Giannini when 
she appeared in a concert on Sept. 28. 
In an eclectic program, in which her 
associate was Marcel Witrisch, tenor of 
the State Opera, Miss Giannini proved 
a mistress of her art, and was obliged 
to supplement her printed list with many 
encores. 





At this year’s Reger Festival at 
Baden-Baden, a posthumous Quintet for 
piano and strings by the prolific German 
composer will be given. 
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Sold-out Houses Greet Singers 
in Los Angeles Operatic Season 


OS ANGELES, Oct. 20.—Several 

sold-out houses were recorded in 
the short but brilliant season of the Los 
Angeles Grand Opera Association in 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Oct. 3 to 8. 
The series provided the first hearing on 
the Pacific Coast of Lily Pons, who 
took the town by storm in two per- 
formances in the title role of “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” and one as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto.” 

In the latter opera, conducted by 
Gaetano Merola, general director of the 
company, Miss Pons’s associates were 
Francesco Merli, making his first ap- 
pearance in the West; Zaruhi Elmas- 
sian, Alfredo Gandolfi, Louis D’Angelo, 
Terry Lafranconi and Edward Fadem. 
Miss Pons’s singing throughout was 
finished and delightfully spontaneous. 
Mr. Merli possesses a tenor voice of 
huge proportions, which is too often 
used to full capacity. Particular ability 
was shown by the Messrs. D’Angelo 
and Gandolfi. The matinee repetition 
was attended by a capacity audience. 


“Rigoletto” Attracts 


The largest throng of the engage- 
ment was attracted by “Rigoletto,” 
many hundreds being turned away. 
With Miss Pons were Dino Borgioli 
as the Duke, Richard Bonelli in the 
title role, and Clemence Gifford, the 
Maddalena. Other parts were taken by 
Tudor Williams and Mr. D’Angelo. 
The opera also brought the first con- 
ductorial appearance of Pietro Cimini, 
who has won the high regard of his 
fellow-townsmen by his unusual ability. 

Claudia Muzio was the leading femi- 
nine singer in “La Traviata,” which 
opened the series, and in “Il Trova- 
tore,” given on the closing night. The 
first performance was not one of par- 
ticular excellence. Miss Muzio did not 


rise to her accustomed heights, nor did 
Mario Chamlee entirely emerge from 
the fatigue which his hurried journey 
from New York seemed to engender in 
him. He arrived by plane only a few 
hours before the performance and sang 
without rehearsal. Richard Bonelli had 
the role of the Elder Germont. His sing- 
ing has improved steadily in the last 
few years until now there is no more 
welcome baritone to these parts than 
he. “Il Trovatore” likewise lacked its 
wonted thrills, aside from Kathryn 
Meisle’s spirited acting of the part of 
Azucena, and the beautiful singing of 
Mr. Bonelli as the Count. Miss Muzio 
was a queenly Leonora. Mr. Merli 
appeared as Manrico and Hilda Ro- 
main as Inez. Tudor Williams sur- 
prised even his friends by his excellent 
singing in the part of Ferrando. 

The chorus, which did excellent work 
on some occasions, was not in its best 
form. Armando Agnini was stage di- 
rector for all performances, which were 
under the direction of George Leslie 
Smith and James Petrie. 

Marvin Maazel, pianist, opened the 
concert season. He was warmly wel- 
comed by a representative audience in 
a program that included Beethoven’s 
Thirty-two Variations, works by 
Brahms, Gluck, Liszt, and MacDowell. 
There were also a Prelude by George 
Gershwin, When the Sun Goes Down 
by A. Walter Kramer, Sea Nocturne by 
Bessie Bartlett Frankel, and Octave 
Study by George Liebling. Mr. Maazel 
is a player with a fine sense of rhythm 
and tonal beauty. 

Miss Pons, the first attraction in the 
Behymer series, gave a recital in the 
Auditorium on Oct. 14. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek was the accompanist. The 
audience was of capacity size. 

Hat D. Crain 





Denver, Oct. 20.—Plans for summer 
opera next year are outlined by Mayor 
Begole, who has been going thoroughly 
into the question with Solon Alberti 
of New York. Performances would be 
given in Red Rocks Park, which has 
a natural amphitheatre admirably suited 
for such a purpose. 
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“SEASONS” GIVEN BY 
PROVIDENCE SOCIETY 





Extensive Schedule of Standard Ora- 
torios Is Outlined for Year Under 
William W. De Roin 


ProvipeNncE, Oct. 20.—The Oratorio 
Society sang “The Seasons” by Haydn 
in the Elmwood Church on Oct. 9. As 
in past years, the organization was led 
by William W. De Roin, who was also 
tenor soloist. His associates in the solo 
parts were Ruth B. Ludgate, Eva G. 
McMahon and James King. Medora 
Ladeveze played the organ; Charles D. 
Fiske was at the piano. 

This performance opened a series 
which will include Rossini’s posthumous 
“Messe Solonelle,” “Elijah,” “Messiah,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,” “The Creation,” Verdi’s 
“Manzoni Requiem,” “The Crucifixion” 
by Stainer and Whiting’s “Tale of the 
Viking.” 

Igor Gorin, baritone, Edward Con- 
stantine, bass, and Charlotte Presel, 
pianist, gave a recital at the Plantations 
Club Auditorium on Oct. 6. Their pro- 
gram contained numbers by Mozart, 
Halévy, Chopin, Liszt, Gounod, Verdi, 
Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, Leonca- 
vallo and Glinka. A.C. 





Ellen Ballon Heard by Imperial 
Delegates 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, was 
heard in music of British origin in the 
course of the Imperial Conference re- 
cently held in Ottawa by delegates from 
all parts of the Empire. 


























AINDLER 


IN DOUBLE TRIUMPH 


As SOLOIST with 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
AUGUST 16, 1932 





Far from interfering with his work as a cellist, conducting seems 
to have deepened Kindler's interpretative faculties, while he has 
retained all his exceptional beauty of tone and brilliant technique. 


Phila. Public Ledger, 
Aug. 16, 1932 





Kindler's commanding qualities as cellist were brilliantly and 
beautifully exemplified in Tschaikowsky's Variations. As always, 
beauty of tone and eloquence of expression made technique a 
means to an end and not the end itself in Kindler's performance. 

Phila. Inquirer, 
Aug. 16, 1932 











After Mr. Kindler's beautiful performance the delighted 
audience demanded encore after encore. 


Phila, Evening Bulletin, 
Aug. 16, 1932 





Then Kindler brought out his cello and gave us music such 
as is heard but rarely in these parts. It was grand! 


Phila. Daily News, 
Aug. 16, 1932 
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CELEBRITIES HEARD 
AT BOWL PROGRAMS 


Hertz, Heifetz and Roland Hayes 
Appear in Post-seasonal 





Concerts 
Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—For Holly- 
wood Bowl, the season is finished. 


Jascha Heifetz, assisted by the orchestra 
under Alfred Hertz, Roland Hayes, and 
a choir of some 400 Negro singers, took 
part in two post-seasonal concerts and 
just about rescued the situation from a 
threatened financial slough. It is pos- 
sible that when checking is completed, 
the Bowl Association may look forward 
to next season with almost a clean slate. 

The Bartlett-l'rankel String Quartet 
founded by Mrs. Cecil Frankel in mem- 
ory of her father, will give programs 
in the Biltmore Salon and plans a long 
list of school concerts. These events 
are under the direction of Louis Wood- 
son Curtis, head of the music division 
in the city schools. 

A new ensemble is the BarKahSi 
Trio. The name is compounded from 
the names of the members; Paloma 
Schramm Baruch, pianist; Philip A. 
Kahgan, violist, and Axel Simonsen, 
‘cellist. The first concert is scheduled 
for Oct. 26, with Henri de Busscher, 
oboe player, assisting. 


Blechschmidt Conducts Ellis Club 


Hans Blechschmidt has accepted the 
conductorship of the Ellis Club. He 
succeeds J. B. Poulin, who led this 
body of 100 men singers for thirty 
years. 

Works by resident composers will 
have honored positions on programs of 
the Society for the Advancement of 
American Music, of which Louis Wood- 
son Curtis is president. The new ad- 
visory board contains the names of 
John Alden Carpenter, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Henry Purmort Eames, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Mary Carr Moore, 
Charles Pemberton, Alexander Stewart 
and Frank H. Colby. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club, 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, president, 
began its season on Sept. 27 with an 
exposition of “Carmen.” Roland Paul 
is in charge of the programs, and on 
this occasion was assisted by Electa 
Ferry, Bonnie Emerie, Harold Hodge 
and Morton Scott. The Los Angeles 
Opera and Fine Arts Club, headed by 
Daisy Bannerman Coats, inaugurated 
its season with a reception and musicale. 


“Meet the Composer” 


“Meet the Composer” is the title of 
a new series featured by Station KHJ, 
of which Raymond Paige is director and 
program chairman. Cara Roma, Homer 
Grunn and Madalyn Akers have al- 
ready appeared. Other composers whose 
works will be presented are Mary Carr 
Moore, Gertrude Ross, Oscar Rasbach 
and Elinore Warren. 

Guy Bevier Williams gave the first 
hearing of his new opera, “The Master 
Thief,” at the Woman’s Athletic Club 





recently. Mr. Williams was at the 
piano and had the assistance of eight 
soloists. Hat D. Crarn 
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Lotte Lehmann Takes Advantage of the Sunshine and Invigorating Air at Cap Antibes 


EVELLING this summer in the 

brisk warmth experiepced at Cap 
Antibes on the Riviera, Lotte Lehmann 
postponed breakfast until after she had 
indulged in a canter on horseback and 
a swim in the Mediterranean. The fa- 
mous opera and lieder singer is return- 
ing to America this fall for a tour which 


will include forty appearances and ex- 
tend from coast to coast. Mme. Leh- 
mann’s itinerary is to open in Philadel- 
phia in November, the month in which 
she is also to sing with the Schola Can- 
torum of New York. Her first New 
York recital is announced for Nov. 28. 
Other concerts will follow. 





ACTIVITY IS SEEN 
IN SEATTLE EVENTS 


Olin Downes Appears in Two 
Lectures—Pianist Opens Series 
in Cornish Theatre 


SEATTLE, Oct. 20.—Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times, 
gave two lectures on Sept. 1. In the 
morning he spoke on “Music Criticism” 
under the auspices of the Seattle Musi- 
cal Art Society. His subject in the eve- 
ning, when he was presented by the 
Seattle Chapter of Pro Musica, was 
“Music and Revolution: How They 
Affect Each Other in Soviet Russia 
Today.” 

John Hopper, pianist and member of 
the Cornish School faculty, opened the 
Friday evening concerts in the Cornish 
Theatre on Sept. 16, having the assist- 
ance of Dorothea Hopper Jackson in 
Palmgren’s “Masked Ball” Suite for 
two pianos. 

Dorothy Baker, soprano, assisted at 
the piano by John Hopper, and by 
Glauco Meriggilio, flutist, was heard in 
a recital on Sept. 27, prior to leaving 
for Europe for further study. 

Franklin Sawyer Palmer gave a spe- 
cial organ concert in St. James’s Cathe- 
dral, and Edwin Fairbourn presented 
Alva M. Moen in an organ program on 
Sept. 26. 

Among the choral clubs which an- 
nounce concerts are the Philomel 
Singers, Orpheon Society, Lyric Club, 
Treble Clef Club, Nordica Choral Club, 
Ralston Male Chorus, Norwegian Sing- 
ing Society, Junior Amphion Society 
and the Seattle Amphion Society. 

Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG 





The original manuscript of the first 
scene of the second act of “La Son- 
nambula” was recently presented to the 
Bellini Museum at Catania, Sicily, the 
birthplace of the composer. 


Kindler Given Doctor’s ‘ Degree by 
Washington University 

WasHINGTON, Oct. 20.—Hans Kind- 
ler, conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music at the annual 
convocation of George Washington 
University, held on Oct. 13. The honor 
was conferred by Dr. Cloyd Heck Mar- 
vin, university president. 

In place of the usual address, there 
were numbers by the orchestra in ob- 
servance of the Haydn Bicentennial. 
These numbers were Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in D Major and the Overture to 
“Die Meistersinger.” 

A. T. M. 


NEW HAVEN EVENTS 
WILL BE INCREASED 


Concert Schedule Most Ambi- 
tious Ever Undertaken in 
College Centre 


New Haven, Oct. 20.—The number 
of concerts to be given in Woolsey Hall 
under the auspices of the School of 
Music of Yale University and the man- 
agement of Daggett M. Lee has been 
increased from five to six. The schedule 
is the most ambitious ever undertaken 
in this city. 

Lucrezia Bori, Lily Pons, Yehudi 
Menuhin and Tito Schipa will make 
initial appearances here, Miss _ Bori 
opening the series on Nov. 2. Josef 
Hofmann is coming for the first time 
in three years, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will pay its annual 
visit in March. 

With the formal reopening of Yale 
University on Sept. 29, the School of 
Music began its sessions under the 
direction of David Stanley Smith, dean. 
Richard Donovan is assistant dean, and 
the faculty includes H. Leroy Baum- 
gartner, theory; Bruce Simonds and 
Hugh L. Smith, history; Harry B. gep- 
son and H. Frank Bozyan, organ; H. 
Stanley Knight, Ellsworth Grumman, 
and Arthur B. Hague, piano; Lewis 
Frederick Pease, voice; Hugo Kort- 
schak and Romeo Tata, violin, and Em- 
meran Stoeber, ’cello. 

MILEs KASTENDIECK 








Edwin Orlando Swain Applauded in 
Scranton Concert 

Scranton, Pa., Oct. 20.—Appearing 
in a concert given in the Masonic Tem- 
ple, on the evening of Oct. 3, Edwin 
Orlando Swain, baritone, scored an em- 
phatic success. In an aria from Diaz’s 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” as in songs by 


Massenet, Schubert, Moussorgsky, 
Mana Zucca, Stickles, Head, Guion, 
Logan, Caroline Wells Bassett and 


Louise Snodgrass, Mr. Swain delighted 
his audience with the satisfying quality 
of his voice and the artistry of his inter- 
pretations. 
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Recital Season 


Schedule Gains Momentum as 
Artists Make Early Appear- 
ances—Crowd Greets Heifetz 
After Several Years’ Absence 
—Jeanne Dusseau Registers 
Success—New Concert Givers 
Are Heard 


LTHOUGH the concert season has 

been somewhat tardy in getting 
started, several excellent recitals have 
been heard. Mark Wollner, violinist, 
introduced two new works, and Clyde 
Burrows, baritone, displayed dramatic 
gifts in a well-chosen program. Dalies 
Frantz, pianist, winner of this year’s 
Naumburg Foundation prize, drew an 
interested audience to Town Hall. 


Jeanne Dusseau in Striking Recital 


Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, Celius Dough- 
erty, accompanist. (T. H.) Oct. 7, eve- 
ning. 


Dans un Bois Solitaire; Wiegenlied....Mozart 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus; Rastlose 


REL: thitieetttia nates Sele paneen the eniivns Schubert 
Fussreise ; Anakreon’s Grab; Erstes 
ebeslied cines Madchen......... ugo Wolf 
I I acon etn eaunehs6eesenenneeaed Marx 
DT EN Bitudad cobaccadbavcongaseasesescodd Marx 
Schéhérazade: L’Asie; La Flite 
Enchantée; L’ PEOEER pncnccecccsiccts Ravel 
EE. Gduceninensektedkeokesteasicessees Dupare 
The Nightingale _ a Lyre of Gold.... Delius 
ee DE DO cénccceqapeenteceececs “Quilter 


Oh, Dear! What _ the Matter 
TNE mak Sadeambadtobesagusedessaoedl Arr. a4 Bax 
Dimanche a l’Aube; Disons le Cha 
La Soupe au Lait; Melodies Popu 
de la Basse Bretagne 
Arr. by Bourgault-Ducoudray 
Me Suis Mise en Damse............ Arr. by Bax 
Mme. Dusseau again demonstrated that 
she has one of the loveliest and best used 
voices now heard from the recital plat- 
form. What there was of less than excel- 
lence was due to choice of numbers, for 
thjs artist excels in French songs of ¢lu- 
sive character rather than in German 
lieder. Anything finer than her singing 
of the Ravel songs and the Duparc, would 
be difficult to find. The English songs 
were well presented and the Breton folk 
songs sung with highly individualized 
style and much charm. It was a delight- 
ful evening of fine singing. 


Heifetz, After Two Years 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, Isidor Achron, 


accompanist. (C. H.) Oct. .11. 
Dethets. Bi Go Bic ccgocancusesccesscseste Grieg 
(For piano and violin) 
Concerto itt A Major .............cesee0. Mozart 
Adagio and Fugue from Solo Sonata 
an - BT weds scccensceacegasecesonsins Bach 


The plight of the Bumble Bee 
Rimsky-Korsakofft 

REE 2c6gccdeenadetncensvesecasotdtens Ravel 

Mr. Heifetz, after two years’ absence, 
drew his customary capacity audience and 
salvos of applause were the order of the 
evening. His playing remains in a class 
by itself. It is still perfect technically and 
the tone is of impeccable quality. Grieg’s 
Third Sonata is not the most thrilling work 
in this form, but the artist gave it with 
musicianly feeling and genuine delicacy. 
Mr. Achron played the piano part with un- 
usual understanding and yet was never 
over-assertive. 

The second movement of the Mozart 
was the finest playing of the evening. It 
had a crystal clarity, as beautiful as it was 
unusual. The cadenzas were marvels of 
dexterity. The shorter pieces were well 
contrasted and The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee had to be repeated. The customary 
encores were demanded by an audience 
that surged forward at the end. H 
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New Violinist Plays Novelties 

Mark Wollner, violinist, Pierre Lubo- 
shutz, accompanist. (T. H.) Oct. 14, 
evening. 


CO ES ee errr Gabriel Fauré 
ee WET ie as ucieyesintecskscccccéuc Max Reger 
Pre and Double Fugue on the name 
Bach for Bs alone...... Thorarinn Jonsson 
Sonata in E Major............. Gunter Raphael 
DEE gis kbenk ies 4004s cone caans Edouard Lalo 
Danse Espagnole ............ Granados- Thibaud 
Sat CE Se Ra concetsenscece deFalla-Kreisler 


Two first performances were included 
in Mr. Wollner’s program, which was one 
well designed and generally unhackneyed. 
The Jonsson work, played from manuscript, 
called attention to the gifts of a former 
sailor on an Icelandic fishing boat who was 





Aylett, Toronto 


Jeanne Dusseau, Who Made a Fine |mpres- 
sion in a Town Hall Recital 


sent by his government to Berlin to study, 
in recognition of his musical talent. On 
paper, it is conceivable that his double 
fugue might withstand structural analysis, 
but, as played, it suggested improvisation 
quite as much as the prelude which pre- 
ceded it. The other novelty was the 
sonata by Raphael, built along traditional 
lines, fluent and shapely in its contours but 
expressing no distinctive musical personal- 
ity. The composer is a conservatory edu- 
cator in Leipzig. 

The recitalist, a young German who 
has been a resident of this country for 
about a year, gave all his music the bene- 
fit of a serious approach. Much of his 
playing suggested nervousness and it is 
possible he did not do himself full justice 
at this recital. He is to be commended for 
his interesting program. 


Hall Johnson Negro Choir Heard in 
Unique Program 


Hall Johnson Negro Choir, Hall John- 
son, conductor. (T. H.) Oct. 15, evening. 
Ride On, Jesus; Steal Away to Jesus; 
Cert’ny, Lord; My God is So High; Good 
News: Keep a-Inchin’ Along: Nobody Knows 
de Trouble I see: Ezekiel Saw de Wheel; 
Dis Ole Hammer; Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny (Bland): Water Boy; St. James In- 
firmary Blues: Did You Read dat Letter; 
City Called Heaven: Religion is a Fortune; 
Tohn, de Revelator: By an’ By; Trampin’; 
Swing Low. Sweet Chariot; In dat Great 

Gittin’-up Mornin’. 

Mr. Johnson’s chorus has been unique in 
its field for some seasons. It remains so. 
Individuals, or groups that dedicate them- 
selves exclusively to a single type of music 
are apt to become stereotyped after a while. 
This organization has not done so. 

The program was that which is to be 
used on the forthcoming tour. It was all 
extremely = Exception might be. taken 
to some of the arrangements, also to an 
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in New York Gets Under Way 


occasional bit of shading but as a whole 
the choir sang beautifully and managed 
also to maintain the enthusiasm necessary 
for the best projection of folk music. The 
Negro race is fortunate in having such a 





Lazarnick 
Hall Johnson Led His Forces in a Stirring 
Program of Spirituals 


chorus to perpetuate its music and the con- 
cert-going public equally so in having it 
to hear. 


Interesting Recital by Clyde Burrows 


Clyde Burrows, Edwin McArthur, ac- 
companist. (T. H.) Oct. 16, afternoon. 


NS ohgonsngentncsesggnees qaganeeesces Handel 
How Can You Treat a Poor Maiden 

EEDE Gonceueescesdvesessecceesestess Old English 
IN sneak idudenncens oeeeinsthiness uneseel aydn 
_ « 4 SRR POR re: Purcell 
SS OC ae 
inks dt iieuns ateaddosnrssise Gann Mattiesert 
Ds abt tatatihhedbs orkt 2440 4s00cenbent Loewe 
WEE SERN 5 00 ss vbbbedwinsccestovedt Delius 
Song of the Palanquin Bearers........... Shaw 
Quick, We Have But a Second....... Stanford 
Bosnian Folk Song............ Arr. by Konjovic 
Ukrainian Folk Song........... Arr. by Tuputa 
Das Hexenlied (The Witch’s 

BED WankSs sae eiweccgeeveckocst vor Schillings 


Mr. Burrows put to his credit a recital 
of genuine interest. As a vocalist he suf- 
fers from a technique that fails him from 
time to time, notably in pieces of sustained 
quality such as Im Abendroth. In the 
Mattiesen song, he attempted a mezza voce 
ending, accomplishing it only by half, due 
to his technical shortcomings. But the 
cheap little song was so well liked that it 
had to be repeated. 

Very successful, too, were the folk 
songs, the Ukrainian one being , repeated. 
Mr. Burrows has a baritone voice of 
limited range and of fair quality, with 
which he can give great satisfaction in 
strictly dramatic music. Thus his Edward 
was thrilling, a graphic delineation worthy 
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Dalies Frantz, Pianist, Was Well Received in 
His Debut in Town Hall 


of very high praise. His enunciation, 
too, is noteworthy. Of von Wildenbruch’s 
Hexenlied, recited in the none too poetic 
Bernhoff English version, he gave a 
masterly performance. The von Schill- 
ings music wears well and is an ideal back- 
ground for the poem. 

Mr. McArthur played the accompani- 
ments artistically and was made to share 
the applause by the recital giver. A. 


Dalies Frantz Makes Auspicious Debut 


Dalies Frantz, pianist (T. H.), Oct. 17, 
afternoon: 

Prelude and Fugue in F Minor........ Bach 

Sonata in A Flat Major, Op. 110.. Beethoven 


Gigue from Fifth French Suite.......... Bac 
Two Choral Preludes, 
_ G Minor and G Major...... Bach- Busoni 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue......... Bach 
March, from “Love tor the Three Oranges”; 
Suggestion Diabolique............. Prokofieff 
Sonnetto del Petrarca, No. 104.......... Liszt 
The juggler cduks cies 0 thtinascnthceden Toch 
RO rer deFalla 


Mr. Frantz, who is a Naumburg Foun- 
dation prize winner, made his New York 
debut at this recital, revealing himself 
as a pianist of unusual talents and of great 
promise. A program, nearly half of which 
was of Bach works, is a daring thing for 
a debutant. Add to this the Beethoven 
sonata chosen and the more modern pieces, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sharp Rebuttal Presented in Modern Music Tilt 





Arguments of Wallingford 
Riegger Bring Reply, Point by 
Point, from D. C. Parker— 
Warren Storey Smith Links 
Issue With Tendency of Life— 
Layman Asks for Light on 
Structure 


M* first duty is to express my in- 
debtedness to Dr. Wallingford 
Riegger for the article which he con- 
tributed to the September issue of 
Mustcat AMERICA, as it allows me a 
further opportunity to make clear my 
case. 

After a careful reading of his answer 
to my indictment, it seems to me that 
he falls into a common error. His ar- 
gument, briefly put, runs as follows. 
In the past, many big men were not 
understood. Today, the modernists are 
not understood, but, say, fifty years 
hence they will be. 

To this line of reasoning I strongly 
object for two reasons. Modern re- 
search has proved that the neglect of 
the great geniuses of the past, on which 
romantic historians have dwelt so lov- 
ingly, has been grossly exaggerated. 
Secondly, the fact that a man’s music 
is misunderstood (or not well known) 
is no proof whatever that it will be 
widely accepted at a later date. 

There is no such thing as cutting off 
oneself from the past. Dr. Riegger 
classes me as a conservative, that is, 
as one who looks backward, not for- 
ward. His logic is again at fault. If 
I am a conservative, it is because, in 
looking forward, I find little to inter- 
est me; while, in looking back, I dis- 
cover the treasures of the centuries. 
Viewing the modern world, I make no 
sort of apology for being a reactionary. 
I see a great deal from which I think 
it wise to react. I remember that one 
of the acutest minds of the age has 
stated that the anvil is quite as neces- 
sary as the hammer. I am not in the 
least concerned with either the music 
or the textbooks of ten thousand years 
hence. Neither. if he would be quite 
candid, is Dr. Riegger. 

Comparing the Incomparable 

In referring to the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion of Bach, Dr. Riegger attempts to 
compare the incomparable. Surely no 
musical historian would for a moment 
compare the conditions of Bach’s time 


with those of today. Distance has been 
annihilated, travel is speedy and cheap; 
the means of making known a musical 
work is infinitely greater than it was 
in Bach’s day. Propaganda has become 
a fine art with a finished technique. 
You cannot turn and rend the critics 
or the public of a certain age for not 
hailing as a masterpiece a piece of 
music which, gathering dust upon the 
shelves, has not been widely heard. 

Dr. Riegger talks of Brahms. I 
thought Brahms was a case of a suc- 
cessful composer. He enjoyed a great 
deal of recognition in his day and, un- 
less I am mistaken, was not reduced to 
poverty. He talks of Wagner; a most 
unfortunate reference this, for the old 
legend that Wagner was a neglected 
and misunderstood genius who was left 
out in the wilderness of neglect has 
been completely exploded by modern 
research. Opposition to Wagner came 
from professional musicians and the 
press; certainly not from the general 
public, which found in his music some- 
thing that went straight to its heart. 
Not one of the advanced party, for all 
its intensive propaganda, has been able 
to make any deep effect upon the large 
public of these times. 

In contesting my statement that pio- 
neers and experimenters are seldom 
first-class creators, Dr. Riegger uncon- 
sciously supports my view. He quotes 
four examples: Bach, Beethoven, Cho- 
pin and Wagner. Four men out of the 
whole history of music! Even if one 
admits his choice, surely this offers 
proof that my use of the word “seldom” 
was justified to the hilt! 


Asks for Specific Examples 


I resent with the utmost emphasis of 
which I am capable, the reasoning that, 
because this or that man now widely 
recognized was not understood or ap- 
preciated, it follows that composers not 
understood or appreciated will be to 
the world fifty years hence what the 
big man in question now is to hu- 
manity. 

Dr. Riegger carefully evades the main 
contention of my article. In the last 
fourteen years, the modernists have had 
a chance such as comes only once in a 
century or two. The tremendous weight 
of German tradition and prestige is 
lifted from their shoulders. The world 
has lent a ready ear to new voices. 
During their lives, Handel, Gluck, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms and 
Verdi—I take these names at random 


—impressed their artistic personalities 
upon the public; and without the facili- 
ties many a mediocrity now enjoys. 
Will Dr. Riegger be so kind as to 
name seven composers of the advanced 
school who, with all their magnificent 
opportunities, have warmed the heart 
of humanity, and caught the imagina- 
tion of the man in the street? 
D. C. PARKER 
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HOSE who do not like modern 

music are prone to lay the blame 
for its harshness, its dry formalism, its 
restless experimentation and its avoid- 
ance of lofty and idealistic themes at 
the door of a disorganized post-war so- 
ciety. There is a grain of reasonable- 
ness in this attitude. But the searching 
inquirer will, I think, endeavor to see 
to just what extent music is following 
current tendencies of life and art and 
to what extent it is working out its 
own more or less inevitable destiny. 

It may be stated as a general prin- 
ciple that, up to the period under dis- 
cussion, the emotional power of music 
has increased in direct ratio to its tech- 
nical development. This dual progress 
received an unprecedented impetus in 
the Nineteenth Century when instru- 
mental music first felt the quickening 
influence of literature. The art of that 
century and of the first decade of our 
own was definitely romantic and within 
that period the expressive range of 
music was immeasurably increased, 
largely by reason of the extension of 
its harmonic vocabulary. 

This tapping of music’s expressive re- 
sources so enthusiastically pursued dur- 
ing that time may be likened to man’s 
greedy quest for those of the earth. If 
a ton of coal or a barrel of oil may be 
burned but once, so a new chord or 
progression may be used effectively but 
a limited number of times. Even when 
it remains eloquent and persuasive in 
its original setting it becomes, by a 
curious paradox, trite and commonplace 
when too freely borrowed. 


Expressing Emotions 


With music the form and the expres- 
sion are one. Save indirectly the com- 
poser does not deal with ideas but with 
the sounds that must impinge gratefully 
or arrestingly upon our ears. His art 
is sensuous rather than intellectual and, 
if he is to be a vital force in it, he must 
invent new sounds or at least find new 
ways of combining the old. It is gen- 
erally admitted that certain musical 
idioms are supremely fitted to express 
specific emotions. If the composer of 
today does not treat of the themes that 
appeal most strongly to us, is it not be- 
cause he can find no terms in which to 
do so save only those which his prede- 
cessors, for the reasons I have sug- 
rested, have made unavailable for him? 
He must to a large extent, therefore, 
let his materials determine his subject. 

It is an axiom that art, like fashion. 
moves in cycles. After a prolonged 
period of musical romanticism there 
will be a natural reversion to the clas- 
sical ideal of music existing for and 
of itself alone. But another reason for 


the marked change at this time is clear; 
back of the abstractions and acerbities, 
the trivialities and eccentricities of 
modernist music is primarily, not the 
swing of the pendulum, the i iency 
of the composer nor yet the temper of 
the times, but the unparalleled potency 
of the music of yesterday. We should 
not blame the modern music-maker 
merely because he happens to have been 
born too late. 
WarrREN STorEY SMITH 





Sees “Lack of Structure’ 











T’S a fine thing, Mr. Editor, this 

kicking up of dust about modernism. 

Being just a mere listener to music, 
and with not even the ability to play on 
the paper and comb, I suspect my view- 
points are the approach of “he of un- 
latched shoes.” 

Every so often, the country passes 
through a mid-Victorian cycle. One 
time it is Impressionism. Another it is 
Cubism. Always, au ism. 

Not any of them are progress, of 
themselves. But they do have a virile 
importance, in focalizing attention, 
prompting discussions, and securing in 
an indirect way, acceptance of the 
structurally sound things, that have pre- 
ceded, and are to follow. The things 
—the purpose for them, or their mes- 
sage, are bigger than their temporary 
styled Eugenie hat, or the much 
flaunted “unhampered expression.” 

If it be so, and it is, that the evolu- 
tionary structure of painting, sculpture 
and architecture, are easily traceable, 
and in each step abundantly defensible, 
why then should not the same be so 
with music? Is there after all, Mr. 
Riegger, so utter an absence of such 
an evolution in music, that its new 
things—modernism ones if you please— 
must exist, like Wagner, over half a 
century to gain understanding and ¢- 
cure acceptance? 

When some untethered painters do 
glaringly out-of-drawing canvases, there 
are a certain few who assume to see 
in them a marvelous concealed sym- 
bolized message. A. message, which 
most of us untutored mortals cannot be 
expected to see or grasp. Sort of a 
something done for the washed few. 
Still, should an architect design for 
those same out-of-drawing artists, a 
residence that was out-of-whack, or 
wrong structurally, what a howl would 
go up. 

If it be true that all the arts are alike, 
then pray tell me, how is it right 
for painting and music to be without 
definite structure and off in drawing, 
and it be so utterly wrong when the 
same tenets are applied to architec- 
ture? 

Any art, just by itself, if such could 
be, with no message, no purpose, can- 


not endure. Cannot, because it is built 
on sand. 
Will therefore, Mr. Riegger or 


some one else, instead of putting on the 
gloves in defense of so-called musical 


modernism, by harking back to the days 


of Wagner, be so kind as to enlighten 
some of us present-day seeking ones, 
on what the modernism structure is? 
What its message is? What is back 
of, or in front of it, or wherever it is? 
L. W. C. Turn 
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EL PASO SYMPHONY 
FACES GOOD SEASON 


Ticket Sales Show Increase of 
200 Per Cent Over Former 
Concert Years 


Ex Paso, Oct. 20.—Ticket sales for 
the El Paso Symphony Orchestra show 
an increase of 200 per cent over former 
seasons. Four subscription concerts, the 
first to take place on Nov. 21, are sched- 
uled under the baton of H. Arthur 
Brown, who is the southwestern repre- 
sentative of the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York. School children 
will be admitted without charge to the 
second concert. 

Dorrance D. Roderick is president of 
the El Paso Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation. The business manager is Mrs. 
Hugh M. Shannon. Other officers are 
Mrs. Wallace Perry, Mrs. W. R. 
Brown, Mrs. Maurice Schwartz, Mrs. 
O. F. Metz and Sam D. Young. 


The season was formally opened in 
the week of Oct. 10, when the Mac- 
Dowell Club, with Virginia Bean as 
president, gave its fall program under 
the direction of Yvonne Baber. Asso- 
ciated with Miss Baber in this event 
were Charlotte Ellis, Jean Hicks, 
Mrs. Glenn McKinney, Mrs. W. R. 
Brown, Mrs. David McGraw and 
Claude Herndon. 


Woman's Club Program 


Mrs. W. T. Owen had charge of a 
program given for the Woman’s Club 
Oct. 12. Mrs. W. B. Clark is chairman 
of the music department. Taking part 
were Claude Herndon, Yvonne Baber, 
Margaretta Chalfant, Alice Meisel, 
Goldie Bleeker, Mary Harrington, Mrs. 
Herman Rosch, Mrs. Robert Lander, 
Richard Davis, Earl McCoy, Mrs. 
Charles Andrews and Mrs. Will T. 
Owen. Two compositions by Lillian 
Hague Corcoran were presented. 

New officers of the Music Teachers’ 
Association are: Virginia Bean, presi- 
dent; Grace Taylor, vice-president; 
Marjorie Congdon, secretary, and Marie 
Hinds Smith, treasurer. Florence Cris- 
sey is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, which includes Lillian M. Pearce 
and Yvonne Baber. 

Mme. Lany Low, president of the 
Glendale Light Opera Study Club, gave 
a recital here recently. Appearing in 
costume, Mme. Low sang Spanish and 
Mexican songs, in addition to operatic 
numbers. 

Francis Moore gave several piano 
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William Thorner Returns to New York 


ILLIAM THORNER, well known 

as the teacher of many opera ce- 
lebrities, who has been in Hollywood 
for the past five years, has returned to 
New York with great hopes for the 
eventual success of sound films using 
musical talent. 

“When the film companies first 
rushed into production of this form 
they were unsettled on any procedure, 
and without any well-developed tech- 
nique, as was only natural,” Mr. 
Thorner declared recently. “They have 
since tried to make up for this, but 
their efforts have not yet been crowned 
with complete success. I believe that 
it will come, however. They are be- 
ginning to discover that voices which 
are properly trained in the first place 
will ‘record’ well, and that if a singer 
knows how to sing, the microphone will 
reflect that training. The microphone 
cannot be fooled. If improper voice 
production goes before it, it will show 
up every minute defect.” 


Mr. Thorner intends to put into 
practice here his experience on the 
coast, and has opened new studios in 
Carnegie Hall for the purpose. Several 
pupils have come on from Hollywood 
to continue their training with him. 

“The film idea also carries over into 
radio broadcasting, naturally,” he said. 
“Any singing that has to be reproduced 
by microphone is subject to the same 
requirements, but they are require- 





William Thorner, Teacher of Voice, Who Be- 
lieves in the Eventual a of the Musical 
Film 


ments of good singing in the first place, 
not necessarily of any special and eso- 
teric technique at the moment of con- 
fronting the ‘mike.’ 

“We had an evidence of this when 
I made a film of two acts of ‘Faust’ 
with Hugo Riesenfeld. It is a coming 
field, and is destined to play a large 
part in musical life.” 





recitals in the course of his summer 
visit to El Paso. 

Raimundo Marquez, Jr., fifteen-year- 
old pianist, who has composed a num- 
ber of works for his instrument, gave a 
concert at La Union de Cantinevos in 
Juarez recently. 

Georcia B. CARMICHAEL 





David Mannes Music School Publishes 
Analyses in Sketch Form 


The David Mannes Music School has 
published Heinrich Schenker’s Five 
Analyses in Sketch Form, in which the 
experiment is said to have been made 
for the first time to outline the entire 
structure of a composition without ex- 
planatory words. The sketches are of 
a chorale from Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, and the first prelude in the first 
volume of the Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord; of Haydn’s Piano Sonata in E 
Flat Major, and two Chopin etudes in 
Op. 10, Nos. 8 and 12. 
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Schubert Club in St. Paul Observes 
Golden Jubilee 


St. Paut, Oct. 20.—The Schubert 
Club is celebrating its golden jubilee 
with a schedule of wide activity. Artists 
engaged for concerts are Grete Sttick- 
gold, Sonia Sharnova, Andreas Weiss- 
gerber, Heinrich Schlusnus, the Liege 
String Quartet and Jan Smeterlin. 
There will also be programs by artist 
members and other events. 

Awards for students include the Mrs. 
R. E. Van Kirk Scholarship and the 
Schubert Club Fortieth Anniversary 
Scholarship. 

Mrs. Charles A. Guyer is president. 
Other officers are: Mrs. C. E. Furness, 
Mrs. W. R. Raudenbush, Mrs. Daniel 
F. DeWolf, Mrs. F. A. Defiel, Mrs. F. 
Otto Willius, Mrs. W. A. Lucker, Mrs. 
Edward Schons, Anne Falk, Mrs. Rob- 
ert V. Rensch, Bernadette Kerwin, Mrs. 
John S. Abbott and Mrs. G. H. Fair- 
clough. 





Faculty Members of Cincinnati Con- 
servatory Are Active in Recital 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—Among the 
activities of faculty members of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, of which Her- 
bert Witherspoon is dean, was to be 
an all-Liszt piano recital by Karin Dyas 
on Oct. 22, commemorating the an- 
niversary of Liszt’s birth, Mme. Dyas 
was twice awarded the Liszt prize at 
Weimar during her student days. 

Daniel Ericourt, pianist, was to play 
concertos by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Ravel with the Cincinnati Symphony on 
October 20 and 21. Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
will be soloist at a luncheon for the dele- 
gates to the Southwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers Association convention on Oct. 28. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
pianist, Stefan Sopkin, violinist, and 
Karl Kirksmith, ’cellist, gave a Brahms 
program at the Cincinnati Woman’s 
Club on Oct. 19, assisted by Jean ten 
Have, violinist, and Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, violist. 
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PITTSBURGH ORGAN 
EVENTS ARE OPENED 


Marshall Bidwell Begins Free 
Winter Series at Carnegie 
Institute 


PittspurcH, Oct. 20.—A_ splendid 
impression was made by Marshall Bid- 
well, the new organist and director of 
music at Carnegie Institute, when he 
gave his first recital on Oct. 1. Mr. 
Bidwell, who succeeds Dr. Charles 
Heinroth, comes from Coe College in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The series of 
free organ recitals inaugurated in 1895 
will be given every Saturday evening 
and Sunday afternoon until June. 

Jean McCrory Newman was in 
charge of the president’s day program 
of the Tuesday Musical Club in honor 
of Mrs. E. W. Flaccus. Roy Shoe- 
maker and Virginia Brown Wilharm 
were artists who took part. 

Under the presidency of Earl Truxell, 
the Musicians Club held its first meet- 
ing of the year on Sept. 23. 

Oscar W. Demmler, long associated 
with public school music, has charge of 
the department of orchestral woodwind 
and brass instruments at the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute. 

The Choir Ensemble Society of 
Johnstown, Pa., under the direction of 
Edward Fuhrmann, will sponsor a 
group of fifty children singers; Charles 
McVay is to lead the children. The 
Johnstown Music League gave a con- 
cert on Sept. 12. Recent works writ- 
ten for and dedicated to the Choir En- 
semble Society include compositions by 
Gordon Balch Nevin and Harvey Gaul. 

WILLIAM E, BENSWANGER 
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Fine Book of Choral Improvisations for 
Organ by Philip G. Kreckel 

“Musica Divina” (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.) by Philip G. Kreckel is a remark- 
ably fine book of twenty-five choral im- 
provisations for the organ, written to be 
used both in church and in recital. The 
composer explains in a preface that it has 
been his aim here to write devotional 
pieces, basing many of them on old Gre- 
gorian and chorale melodies. Without 
calling for unnecessary technical complex- 
ity he has succeeded in giving us a series 
of brief compositions of genuine beauty and 
dignity, quoting at the beginning of each 
the melody on which it is based. 

Mr. Kreckel, a pupil of Reger, to whose 
memory the work is dedicated, shows 
mastery of polyphonic writing in each and 
every item. He has real creative ability 
and has treated his material with imagina- 
tion. Modern harmoniés are judiciously 
used, never obtrusively, always appropri- 
ately, with unfailing taste and restraint. 
Though more suitable for the Catholic 
church service, these compositions may be 
given in other churches as well, and, in 
recital. The album at hand is Book I, 
indicating that others are to follow. 


Franz Bornschein Writes Distinguished 
Part Songs for Christmas 


Franz C. Bornschein has distinguished 
himself with two part songs for unaccom- 

nied mixed voices for Christmas, The 

allad of the Cross and A Christmas Folk- 
song (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) In 
the former he has set a Theodosia Gar- 
rison poem in modal style with telling 
effect, in the latter a charming bit of 
verse by Lizette Reese. Mr. Bornschein’s 
skill in writing for the choral medium is 
well known and admired. In these he sur- 
passes his former achievements. Both 
part songs are dedicated to the Summit 
Choral Club and their conductor, Louis 
Robert. 

His The Spirit of Light, which won the 
1932 prize offered by the Treble Clef Club 
of Philadelphia, conceived for three-part 
chorus of women’s voices and soprano 
solo with piano and with ad lib. parts for 
violin, = Fog ’cello and harp, is a charac- 
teristic part-song worthy of decided ap- 
proval. Here Mr. Bornschein has com- 
posed an alluring setting of Richard Wat- 
son Gilder’s poem, with an effective solo 
part, employed at times with the. chorus, 
at times independently. There is a dedi- 
cation to Mrs. Sara K. Fuller. 


Louis Gruenberg’s “The Emperor Jones” 
Issued in Piano Vocal Score 

The piano vocal score of “The Emperor 
Jones” (New York: Cos Cob Press) by 
Louis Gruenberg is at hand, offering a 
glimpse into the new American work, 
which the Metropolitan Opera will pro- 
duce this season. Mr. Gruenberg has him- 
self adapted Eugene O’Neill’s striking play 
and done it very well, introducing new 
material suggested by the original. From 
an examination of the score at hand one 
is enabled only to deduce a few facts, as 
a piano reduction of an elaborate orches- 
tral partitur is after all only a skeleton 
of the complete structure. These facts are: 
that the music is in the most advanced cur- 
rent idiom, that it lacks melodic sub- 
stance, that the modernists will find joy 
in it, that the conservatives will tear their 
hair and that the general public, knowing 
less about music than about drama, will 
enjoy the opera because of what they see 
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Choral, Opera and Orchestral Works of Note Appear 


on the stage more than because of what 
they hear. ; 

The work has been issued in English 
and German, the latter version by R. St. 
Hoffman with the title “Kaiser Jones,” by 
which it will be known by when it makes 
its appearance in Berlin this winter under 
Erich Kleiber’s baton. 


Leo Sowerby’s Symphony for Organ is 
Impressive 

Leo Sowerby offers an impressive work 

in his Symphony in G Major (London: 

Oxford University Press) for organ, in 

three movements, closing with a mighty 

Passacaglia. This is a work for concert 





Leo Sowerby, Whose Symphony for Organ 
Is a Distinguished Work 


organists whose musicality admits of mod- 
ern writing for their instrument and whose 
technique is highly developed. It deserves 
a place of honor in contemporary organ 
composition. It is dedicated to the late 
Lynwood Farnam. A. 


Three Henry Cowell Orchestral Works 
Issued in Full Score 


Three orchestral works by Henry Cowell 
have just been issued in full score (Berlin: 
Edition Adler). They are “Exultation” for 
string orchestra, a Sinfonietta for cham- 
ber orchestra, and an “Orchesterstiick 
(Synchrony)” for full-fledged orchestra. 
The first—no doubt an early work—is 
written without skill, muddily orchestrated 
and unsuited to its string medium. The 
other two are more ambitious. 

The Sinfonietta abounds in rhythmic de- 
vices which look fairly well on paper, and 
contains a possibly effective scherzo. The 
“Orchesterstiick” was performed last sea- 
son by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski. It is a work of im- 
pressionistic character, and, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, contains much unneces- 
sary over-elaboration of musical ideas that 
are essentially commonplace. 


Junior A Cappella Chorus Book Is Work 
of Real Excellence 

The Junior A Cappella Chorus Book 

(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) for mixed 

voices is a splendid one, edited by Olaf C. 
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Christiansen and Carol M. Pitts, who 
have collaborated successfully in giving us 
a work of real excellence, with material 
drawn from the best sources. This ranges 
from old English secular pieces in two and 
three parts, to four part items by Gevaert, 
Lully, Morley, Wilson, Pilkington and 
moderns like William Arms Fisher and 
Sibelius, two five-part pieces by Morley 
and Weelkes and sacred songs, including 
Praetorius’s Lo How a Rose, two Negro 
spirituals arranged admirably by William 
Arms Fisher, and works by Archangelsky 
and Bortniansky. The technical ability of 
junior singers has been kept well in mind 
in all the arrangements. 

There is an interesting foreword by Mr. 
Pitts and a page of Hints for the Singers 
Themselves Hollis Dann, authority on 
choral music. 


Splendid Viola Studies by William E. 
Kritch 

Those who study the viola will find 
William E. Kritch’s First Book of Viola 
Pieces (M. Witmark & Sons. Educa- 
tional Publications) a treasurable album. 
Mr. Kritch has conceived twenty pieces, 
simple in character, melodious without ex- 
ception, in the study of which the player 
will gain an elementary grasp of his in- 
strument. Most of them are his own com- 
positions, some of them arrangements of 
folk melodies and familiar old songs by 
Barnby, Foster, Brahms, Schubert and 
Weber. 

The pieces, pleasing musically, are 
bowed and fingered and are provided with 
piano accompaniments of limited technical 
difficulty. 

The album serves a real need in a field 
conspicuously undersupplied with ma- 
terial. There is also a ‘cello part, as the 
pieces, according to the author, are equally 
useful for ’cello beginners. 


=—Briefer Mention—=# 


For Flute with Piano Ac pani t 
Vocalise. By Sergei 





Rachmaninoff. 
Nocturne by Jean Sibelius. Two fine con- 
cert transcriptions by John Amans, first 
flutist of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, a player of unusual attainment. 
(Carl Fischer.) 

“Longevita.” Two compositions, Op. 52, 
by Leonardo de Lorenzo, an Andante and 
a “Valse festoso di Concerto,” both melo- 
dious and effective movements, the work of 
a flutist-composer. (Carl Fischer.) 


For French Horn 


Modern French Horn Repertoire Album.. 


This is a first-rate collection of standard 
compositions, selected and arranged by 
Eric Hauser, an accomplished New York 
horn player. There are compositions by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kreisler, Godard, Mas- 
cagni, Brahms, Massenet, Gounod and 
others, all well arranged, with adequate 
piano accompaniments. (Carl Fischer.) 


For Ensemble 

The Harmony Solo, Duet and Trio 
Album. Transcribed, edited and arranged 
by Charles J. Roberts. A collection of 
favorite concert pieces, so arranged that 
they may be played by various combina- 
tions of instruments, as explained in the 
preface. Compositions by Dvorak, Bizet, 
Ponce, Chenoweth, Yradier, de Curtis, 
Kreisler and others. (Carl Fischer.) 


For Orchestra 

Dance Movements from Handel. Ar- 
ranged by Stanley Chapple. This full score 
for small orchestra, single wood-winds, two 
horns, two trumpets and tympani, contains 
a Marcia, a Sarabande and a Gavotta from 
a Masque, a Minuet from “Samson,” 
“Graceful Dance” from the “Water Music” 
and an unidentified Bourrée and Petite 
Fugue. Mr. Chapple’s instrumentation is 
well managed. (Glasgow: Paterson’s Pub- 
lications, Ltd. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 


Opera (Vocal Score) 


Havergal Brian’s opera, “The Tigers,” 
to his own libretto, would seem to be a 


work of character and genuine inspira- 
tion. It is in three acts and is very elabo- 
rate in its demands, both in the way of 
musical performers and stage trappings. 
(Cranz.) 


Anthems 


Praise Ye the Lord is a well written 
festival anthem with German translated 
text, Lobsingt dem Herrn by Gordon 
Balch Nevin for mixed voices and organ. 
It is dedicated to Edward A. Fuhrmann 
and the Choir Ensemble Society of Johns- 
town, Pa. Mr. Fuhrman has made the 
German version. (J. Fischer). 

Messiah! At Thy Glad Approach is 
a C. P. E. Bach anthem, arranged effec- 
tively for mixed voices and organ by 
Gordon Balch Nevin. (J. Fischer.) 

Part Songs 
For Chorus of Women’s Voices 
(Three- Part) 

“Astray.” A fine part-song by Robert 
H. Prutting, melodically appealing with a 
delicate finely fashioned piano accompani- 
ment. “Fairy Fantasy.” H. Alexander 
Matthews’s adroitly written choral sketch, 
written for the St. Cecilia Club of New 
York, Victor Harris, conductor. “Invo- 
cation to Spring.” A very beautiful part- 
song by Louis Victor Saar, in which this 
experienced choral composer demonstrates 
his mastery of this medium. The ma- 
terial in the Wagner-Strauss idiom has a 
decided appeal. The piano accompaniment 
is magnificently conceived. (Ditson.) 

“The Sandman.” As fine a transcrip- 
tion for women’s voices as could be desired 
has here been made by N. Clifford Page. 
The melody of the first strain is given to 
the altos, while the other voices weave 
about it, followed by a strain by the first 
sopranos, completed by the second. (Bir- 
chard.) “April.” An excellent part-song 
by Annabel Morris Buchanan, with a 
thrilling climax at the close, and fitting 
piano accompaniment. 

“Through the Years.” A very sensible 
choral arrangement by Cyr de Brant of 
the appealing main melody of Sibelius’s 
“Finlandia.” (J. Fischer.) 

“Oh Dear! What Can the Matter Be?” 
By G. A. Grant-Schaefer. (( Schmidt.) 

“An Evening Song” by Harold E. 
Watts, is an excellent, melodious piece. 
“Seguidilla” by Vincent Thomas will be a 
welcome addition to the repertoire of 
choral societies seeking a bright, effective 
number in triple time. (London: Elkin. 
New York: Galaxy.) 


(Four- Part) 

“An Old Song.” This setting by An- 
nabel Morris Buchanan of a poem by 
Thomas S. Jones, Jr., is a charming com- 
position, both in content and design. The 
voices are treated skillfully, with great 
smoothness. Admirable, too, is the piano 
part. If desired the song may be done a 
cappella, as it is complete without accom- 
paniment. (J. Fischer.) 

For Male Voices 

“The Shepherd of Dumbleton” is a 
Cotswold folk song, of which J. Sebastian 
Matthews has arranged text and music 
with taste and skill. (Schmidt.) 

“Remember Now Thy Creator,” by 
Frederick Stanley Smith, is a well-written 
effective anthem. (Witmark.) 


(Three- Part) 

“Good Night, Good Night, Beloved” by 
Pinsuti appears here in an excellent ar- 
rangement for tenor, baritone and bass, 
made by Richard Kountz, to be sung un- 
accompanied. (Witmark.) 


For Unaccompanied Male Voices 
“By His Side” is a Negro spiritual by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, which shows 
this gifted composer writing in a new vein, 
one of real charm. The treatment of the 
voices is excellent. (Galaxy.) 


For Mixed Voices 

“Father, May Thy Children.” A finely 
made transcription for mixed voices by F. 
Edna Davis of the familiar Andante Can- 
tabile from Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet, 
Op. 11. Not only are the parts well 
handled, but the original text by the tran- 
scriber is of quality. (Witmark.) 
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OPERAS ARE GIVEN 
FOR MILWAUKEEANS 


Chicago Company Well Received 
in Series of Well-known 
Works 


MitwavukeeE, Oct. 20.—The operatic 
organization having the name of the 
Chicago Opera Company, under the 
direction of Alfredo Salmaggi, ap- 
peared in the Pabst Theatre with suc- 
cess. 

Productions on Oct. 3, 4 and 5 drew 
audiences of encouraging proportions. 
It was evident that the low scale of 
prices attracted people whose interest 
centered in the music, rather than in the 
fashionable aspect of the situation, as 
is usually the case with operatic 
seasons. 

New life was breathed into “Il Tro- 
vatore” by competent principals. Della 
Samoiloff, the Leonora, was acclaimed 
for her brilliant singing. Full justice 
was done to the role of Azucena by Ro- 
sita Fordieri, whose voice is one of 
ample range and power. Pasquale Fer- 
rera’s high notes were effective in the 
measures written for Manrico. Joseph 
Royer sang and acted intelligently as 
the Count, and Gabriele Simeoni was 
an efficient conductor. 


Audience Is Jubilant 


Singers in “Rigoletto” triumphed be- 
fore an audience that was in a jubilant 
frame of mind. A voice of real beauty 
was displayed by Rosalina Morini, cast 
as Gilda. Making her Milwaukee debut 
as Maddalena; Helen Ornstein, a Wis- 
consin singer, showed a good sense of 
values. Oscar Colcaire was a satisfac- 
tory Duke, both vocally and in stage 
presence; and Wilfred Engelman, in 
the title role, proved an actor of dis- 
tinction, while his voice was equal to 
all the demands made upon it. Reso- 
nant tones were exhibited by Nino 
Ruisi, the Sparafucile. 

Dea Selma, a native of this state who 
is known in Milwaukee as Ida Tietel- 
baum, made her American debut as 
Micaela in “Carmen,” using her clear 
voice with skill. Miss Fordieri was a 
dashing Carmen, and Mr. Ferrera a 
dramatic Don José. Mr. Royer appeared 
as the Toreador, receiving an ovation, 
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and Mr. Simeoni was again a tower of 
strength at the conductor’s desk. 


Tibbett Opens New Course 


Lawrence Tibbett, opening the newly- 
organized Milwaukee Community Con- 
cert Course in the Auditorium on Oct. 
3, sang before an audience of 2,500. 
Encores kept him on the stage until 
nearly eleven o’clock, and after that he 
was besieged by autograph seekers. 
Stewart Wille was a responsive accom- 
panist, and played piano solos. 

Mary Calkin Briggs, violinist, ap- 
peared at the second recital in the 
course given by the Musical Artists of 
America at the Athenaeum, playing 
Bruch’s “Scotch Fantasia” with art- 
istry. Elsa Holinger Teschan sang 
Swiss songs charmingly. 

At the first recital arranged by the 
Musical Artists of America, the Athe- 
naeum was crowded to hear Mrs. Tes- 
chan, who made her Milwaukee debut, 
and Ruth Wilson, violinist. Mrs. Tes- 
chan offered songs by Weingartner, 
Brahms, Schubert and other composers. 
Her interpretations were intelligent and 
her diction excellent. Miss Wilson has 
a well-developed technique and fine 
judgment in details of expression. Ar- 
thur Arneke was her accompanist. 

C. O. SkKrNnRoop 





Dallas Symphony Outlines Program 

Datias, Oct. 20.—The Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Paul Van 
Katwijk is conductor, will give six pro- 
grams this season, beginning Nov. 13 
in Fair Park Auditorium, with Bonar 
Cramer as piano soloist. Attractions 
engaged for symphonic programs on 
other occasions are Alice Holcomb, 
violinist; the Theodore Kosloff Ballet, 
Juliette Lippe and Leonora Corona. 

Miss Corona is also to be presented 
by the music committee of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. Clarence 
Penniman is chairman, in a program 
for club members. 





Duncklee Begins Thirty-third Year in 
New York Church 

Henry Hall Duncklee began his 
thirty-third year as organist of the Col- 
legiate Dutch Reformed Church on Oct. 
9. During this period he has been 
absent only on four Sundays, exclusive 
of summer vacations. 

Mr. Duncklee’s present post is the 
fourth he has held since he accepted his 
first engagement as church organist, at 
the age of seventeen, in Newark, N. J., 
his birthplace. 





Berthe Bert Returns From Europe 

Berthe Bert, director of the Alfred 
Cortot School of Piano in New York, 
returned recently from France, and 
reopened her Gainsborough Studios. 
While in Paris she served on the jury 
for graduate examinations at L’Ecole 
Normal de Musique, with which her 
New York school is affiliated. Later she 
took a holiday in Brittany. 





Budapest Quartet to Fulfill Reengage- 
ments 
The Budapest String Quartet, due to 
arrive in New York in January, has 
been re-engaged to appear with the In- 
dianapolis Mannerchor and Buffalo 
Symphony Society in March. 





The Young Men’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York, conducted by 
Max Jacobs, began rehearsals for its 
thirty-first season on Oct. 2. 


Marking a Pioneer's Centenary; 
The Career of Leopold Damrosch 


F Dr. Leopold Damrosch were alive 

- today he would have celebrated his 
one hundredth birthday on Oct. 22. 

One of the most influential pioneers 
in music in America, Dr. Damrosch 
inaugurated a work that has been 
worthily carried on by his sons, Walter 
and Frank Damrosch, and by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clara Damrosch Mannes. A 
leader in arousing interest in German 
opera, especially in the Wagnerian 
music dramas. Dr. Damrosch had just 
achieved a brilliant success in organiz- 
ing an operatic season in New York 
at the time of his death in 1885. And 
in addition to his steady labors, both in 
Germany and in this country, to estab- 
lish an appreciation of Wagner, Dr. 
Damrosch was equally enthusiastic in 
obtaining public recognition of Liszt and 
Berlioz. 


Abandoned Medical Career 


Dr. Damrosch was born in 1832 in 
Posen. So compelling was his taste for 
music that, against his parents’ wishes, 
he abandoned a medical career after 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine from Berlin University. Liszt ap- 
pointed him leading violinist in the 
court orchestra at Weimar, and it was 
then that Dr. Damrosch became closely 
associated with the master. It was dur- 
ing this time also that he became a life- 
long friend of Wagner. 

After an active career as concert vio- 
linist and orchestra conductor, Dr. 
Damrosch was invited to New York to 
become conductor of the Mannerges- 
angverein Arion, a prominent German 
male chorus. He made his debut in 
America on May 6, 1871, as conductor, 
violinist and composer. 

He was responsible for the founding 
of the Oratorio Society and the Sym- 
phony Society, of both of which he was 
elected conductor. In 1881 Dr. Dam- 
rosch conducted the first great musical 
festival held in New York, with an 
orchestra of 250 and a chorus of 1,200. 





The Late Dr. Leopold Damrosch (Right) with 
His Son, Dr. Walter Damrosch 


In 1883 he made a successful tour of the 
Western States with his orchestra. 


Son Founded Institute 

His eldest son, Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
founded the Institute of Musical Art, 
now affliated with the Juilliard School 
of Music. Mrs. Mannes was associated 
with David Mannes, her husband, in the 
organization of the David Mannes 
Music School. Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
conductor and composer, who succeeded 
his father as conductor of the Sym- 
phony and Oratorio societies and of 
German opera at the Metropolitan, has 
more recently specialized in developing 
music appreciation by means of radio. 





Jacques Ibert’s suite for orchestra, 
“Paris,” had a premiere on the Berlin 
Radio under the direction of Alois 
Melichar. The work is published bv 
Edition Peters. 
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Alexander Kelberine 
Chosen Faculty Head 
of Sternberg School 





Apeda 
Alexander Kelberine, Appointed Dean of the 
Faculty of the Sternberg School in Philadelphia 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Alexander Kelberine, pianist 
and teacher, as dean of the faculty of 
the Sternberg School of Music in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Kelberine, who has 
reopened his New York studio, will give 
intimate musicales, as formerly. 

Artist pupils of his will also be heard 
in public recitals. Among them is 
Florence Weber, whose debut will be 
made early in December before the 
Ethical Culture Society in Philadel- 
phia. An appearance in the same city 
is also to be made by Vadim Hrenoff. 
New York recitals in November and 
December are to be given by Mildred 
Nesson and Lillian Yamin. 

A recital by Ralph Kemmerer is to 
take place in the Woman’s Club of Al- 
lentown, Pa., on Nov. 19, when the 
program will include Mr. Kelberine’s 
transcription of a Bach chorale. 





New Courses Added to Columbia Uni- 
versity Music Department 


The Department of Music of Colum- 
bia University announces the addition 
of two new subjects to the graduate 
courses conducted by Dr. Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason and his associates. A sem- 
inar in musicology will be in charge 
of Paul H. Lang, of the Royal Academy 
of Budapest, the University of Heidel- 
berg, and the Sorbonne. Musical criti- 
cism will be taught by Dr. Hans 
Weisse, of the University of Vienna, 
and head of theoretical work at the 
David Mannes Music School. 
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In School and Studio 


Constantino Yon Opens His Studio for 
Thirty-eighth Season 


Constantino Yon returned early this 
month on the Roma from his European 
holiday, accompanied by his family, and 
opened his thirty-eighth season at his Car- 
negie Hall studios. In addition to his pri- 
vate teaching of voice and piano, Mr. Yon 
is director of music at the College of 
Mount St. Vincent and organist and choir- 
master of the Dominican Church of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, New York. He has taught 
many noted singers and pianists, and was 
one of the first teachers of his brother, 
Pietro Yon, organist and musical director 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 





Maude Douglas Tweedy Reopens Stu- 
dios 


Maude Douglas Tweedy, teacher of 
voice, reopened her New York studios 
with a large enrollment. Among her art- 
ists who have been heard this season were 
Giovanni Morelli, tenor, who scored signi- 
ficant success recently as soloist with the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra. Jeanne 
Soudeikine, soprano, was enthusiastically 
received as soloist in the opening of the 
series of the Syracuse Morning Musicales 
on Oct. 19. 


Kate S. Chittenden Plans Studio 
Musicales 


A series of musicales has been ar- 
ranged by Kate S. Chittenden, teacher of 
piano, for the winter, beginning on Oct. 
31 with a program by the Euphonic Trio. 
Other events, all to take place in her 
studio, will be a recital of early piano 
music by Annabelle Wood, and chamber 
music programs in which various artists 
will participate. 

Miss Chittenden was to begin her annual 
weekly series of lecture classes in music 
appreciation on Oct. 21. 





Solon Alberti Gives Studio Musicale 


A varied program of operatic arias and 
songs was arranged for the musicale Solon 
Alberti gave in his studio on Oct. 22. 
Those to take part were Virginia Hamel, 
Edithe Miller, John Wydler, Germaine 
Hellinger, Sara Knight, Jeanne Heinz, 
Lucille Dresskell, Nina Alberti and Ben- 
jamin Tilberg. 


Edith W. Griffing Opens New Studio 


Edith W. Griffing, teacher of singing, 
has opened her new studios at 205 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, where she will con- 
duct student musicales throughout the 
winter. 





Granberry Piano School Holds Opening 
Recital 

Students of the Granberry Piano School, 

George Folsom Granberry, director, gave 

their first recital of the season on Oct. 15. 

Those heard in an interesting program of 

solo and ensemble works were: Norma 


Foley, Ruth Love, Archibald Love, Rae 
Place, Margaret Stall, Charlotte Larsen, 
Elsa Larsen, Catherine Cortelyou Place 
and Ilsevart Tekatlian. 





Ralph Leopold Resumes Teaching 


Following a short visit to Cape Cod, 
Ralph Leopold, pianist, resumed his teach- 
ing in New York on Oct. 3. 





Settlement School in Philadelphia to 
Hear Gabrilowitsch 


Puitapecpuia, Oct. 20.—The Settle- 
ment Music School began its teaching 
season with an enrollment of 316 students. 
Among the faculty members are Emanuel 
Zetlin, violinist; Alvin » Pianist, 
and Stephen Deak, ’cellist. 

The recital season will be opened by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who is to give a pro- 
gram for the students and faculty on Oct. 
22 in the school auditorium. 





Philadelphia Conservatory Scholarship 
Awarded 


Contestants from California, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Rochester and Philadelphia 
entered the contest for the D. Hendrik 
Ezerman Foundation Scholarship at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. The 
winner is Eugene List from Los Angeles, 
who will study piano with Olga Sama- 
roff and musical science with Frederick W. 
Schlieder. The Samaroff Scholarship was 
awarded to Katherine V. Lippincott. 





Charlotte Rozé Gives Scholarship 

Los ANGELES, Oct. 20.—Charlotte Rozé, 
composer and teacher of singing, has given 
a scholarship to the Arts and Music Club 
of Los Angeles. Among Miss Rozé’s pupils 
is Lupe Velez, screen star. 





Chicago Studios 











Cricaco, Oct. 20.—New faculty members 
of the Columbia School of Music, which 
has opened its fall term are: Frances Ben- 
son, Ocie Higgins, George Shapiro, 
Frederic Jenks and John Kurucz, voice; 
Bernard Dieter, theory; Arthur Granquist, 
piano; Alice Anderson Merrill, dramatic ; 
Clara R. Wilson, piano and organ. 

* * * 


Students of Chicago Conservatory 
teachers have been successful in contests. 

Crawford Williams, a senior at 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., who 
has studied voice with Estelle Mandeville, 
won the Atwater Kent district competi- 
tion at Sterling, Ill., in September. He was 
to sing at the state contest in Chicago this 
month. 

Jean Forsythe, voice pupil of Agostino 
Gilamini, won the district competition in 
the Atwater Kent contest in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and will appear at the state contest 
in Indianapolis. Miss Forsythe is soloist 
with the Allerton Club Orchestra, broad- 
casting over WCFL. M. M. 
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Boston, Oct. 20.—Nichoias Slonimsky, 
composer and lecturer, and conductor of 
the Boston Chamber Orchestra, has become 
affiliated with the National Associated Stu- 
dios of Music as teacher of theory. 

* * * 


Pierre de Reeder, conductor, composer 
and producer of operettas, has joined the 
Whitehouse Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
Doris B. Whitehouse, director. The new 
association will be known as the White- 
house-de Reeder Academy of Theatrical 
Artist, Inc., and will be affiliated with the 
Artists and Managers Service Bureau. 

Thaddeus Gray will head the drama de- 
partment ; Langdon Matthews, dance ; Her- 
man Henry Goldstein, violin, and Arthur 
Hyde, voice. The school will have its own 
orchestra, made up of advanced students. 


STUDENTS TO COMPETE 
FOR DIVERSIFIED PRIZES 


New England Conservatory Offers 

Forty Scholarships in Composition 

and Other Subjects for 1932-33 

Boston, Oct. 20.—Some forty scholar- 
ships, four prizes in composition and a 
grand piano will be competed for by 
students at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music this year. 

Edwin P. Brown, president of the 
board of trustees, offers composition 
prizes as follows: $150 for an overture 
or other serious work for orchestra; 
$100 for a chamber music work, with 
or without piano; $50 for a group of 
piano pieces, or for a single piano com- 
position of extended length; $50 for 
three songs with piano accompaniment ; 
or composition for chorus, with or with- 
out accompaniment. 

The twenty-fourth competition for a 
grand piano, offered by the Mason and 
Hamlin Company, is open to seniors 
and post-graduate students. 

Two important additions to the list of 
scholarship foundations have been 
made. One is the Clara Kathleen 
Rogers scholarship, for education of 
promising voice students. 

The Fanny Elizabeth French scholar- 
ship, representing the income from 
about $11,000 and bequeathed to the 
Thursday Morning Club of Boston 
under the will of Fanny T. French in 
memory of her mother, is the other. 

The Samuel Carr scholarships in 
sacred music will be offered for the 
third time. 








Ladies’ Musical Aid Society Will Give 
“Pique Dame” 
Tchaikovsky’s “La Pique Dame” is 
to be given in concert form by the 
Ladies’ Musical Aid Society in the 
auditorium of the True Sisters on Nov. 
5. In the cast will be Eugenie Erga- 
nova, Mania Maruchess, Anna Sablu- 
kova, Ivan Ivantzoff and others. 
Vera Fishberg is president of the 
society, which was organized less than 
two years ago. Twenty-six programs 
have been presented and numbers of 
musicians have received assistance. 
Among the artists who have given their 
services at events arranged by the so- 
ciety are Nina Koshetz, Ina Bourskaya, 
Adamo Didur, Toscha Seidel, Thalia 
Sabanieeva, Max Pantelieff, Emanuel 
Bay, Ivan Velikanoff, Naoum Blinder. 
Vladimir Dubinsky, Anna Meitchik, 
Evsei Beloussoff and Yasha Fishberg. 
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Victor’s Musical Masterpieces No. 125 
consists of Scriabin’s “Poem of 
and “Prometheus” which is also called 
“Poem of Fire.” The orchestra is the 
Philadelphia under Stokowski. Sylvan 
Levin is at the piano and the chorus in 
the second work is from the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. 

This is hardly the time or the place to 
discuss the position of Scriabin as a com- 
poser. Both these works are less start- 
ling than they were a decade or so ago, 
the groping, or is it the aspiring quality 
is more evident. The opportunity, how- 
ever, of studying them close at hand so 
to speak, is invaluable and makes the set 
eminently worth while. There are four 
twelve-inch discs. 


The Leners Play Brahms 
Columbia Masterworks Set No. 173 
brings Brahms again before us, in the A 
Minor Quartet played by the Leners. This 
lovely music should bring joy to every 
disc collector, as it is played satisfactorily 
in the main, with only the undue domi- 
nance of Mr. Lener’s first violin to offend 

occasionally the ear set on balance. 


Two Scriabin Tone Poems by Philadel- 
phia Orches 


“Escales” on Domestic Pressings 

Ibert’s “Escales,” released some time 
ago in Europe, has been brought here by 
Columbia. Walter Straram and his orches- 
tra are the performers, and they do enough 
justice to the Debussyish and Oriental 
flavor of the three “Ports of Call”—Rome- 
Palermo, Tunis-Nefta and Valencia. In 
spite of their familiar idiom, these pieces 
are very enjoyable, with their exotic color- 
ing and interesting orchestration. They 
occupy two discs. 


Beethoven Quartet in C Sharp Minor 

That grand Quartet in C Sharp Minor, 
Op. 131, once looked upon as too pro- 
found for words by many a music lover, 
is now a treat for all Beethovenians and 
their number is not diminishing. The Lener 
String Quartet plays this superb work 
with its noble fugal introduction with fine 
quality and a happily adjusted balance be- 
tween the instruments, not always the case 
in string quartet recordings. (Master- 
works Set No. 175, Columbia. Five discs.) 


Carpenter's “Skyscrapers” on Discs 

Musical Masterpieces No. 130, a set of 
three twelve-inch discs, is John Alden 
Carpenter’s ballet, “Skyscrapers” which 
was produced at the Metropolitan in 1926. 
The orchestra is the Victor Symphony con- 
ducted by Nathaniel Shilkret. 

While Mr. Carpenter’s work had a cer- 
tain vivid, glittering quality in its stage 
presentation, some of this seems to have 
evaporated. Whether this is due to the 
passage of time or merely the lack of 
scenic properties, one hesitates to say but 
the fact remains that, while admirably 
presented in this set, the net value of the 
result is somewhat problematical. 


Grofé’s “Grand Canyon” Recorded by 
Whiteman 
Victor Set C-18, is Ferdie Grofé’s 


“Grand Canyon” Suite played by Paul 
Whiteman’s band augmented by members 
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of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Mr. 
Whiteman. 

This music is an interesting example of 
what is somewhat equivocally called “sym- 
phonic jazz.” It is an attempt to de- 


West, in the idiom of Broadway. 
sult is sometimes good, sometimes less so. 
Of the five sections, “Painted Desert” and 
“On the Trail” are the best. In spite of 
everything there are both “color” and strik- 
ing orchestral effects. The recording leaves 
nothing to be desired in any way. There 
are four twelve-inch discs in an album. 
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BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE. “CoRIOLANUS.” 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw under Mengel- 
berg. A good, clear recording. Mengel- 
berg’s version is vigorous and impressive. 
Twelve-inch disc. (Columbia) 


WacGNeER, FuNeERAL Music From “Gor- 
TERDAMMERUNG.” British Symphony Or- 
chestra under Bruno Walter. A fine ver- 
o of the magnificent excerpt. (Colum- 
ia. 


Beriioz, Roya, Hunt AND STORM FROM 
“Les Troyens.” Hallé Orchestra under 
Sir Hamilton Harty. Those who like Ber- 
lioz will like this record. The playing is 
fine and the reproduction unusually clear. 
Twelve-inch disc. (Columbia.) 


Bacu, “Aus DER Tiere,” CHorat Pre- 
LUDE. Philadelphia Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stekowski. Another of Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s superb Bach renditions. A flawless 
record in every respect. Twelve-inch. 
( Victor.) 


Weser, OverturRE, “Der Freiscutrz.” 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw under Mengel- 
berg. A good recording though suffering 
from echo. Mengelberg gives a well-con- 
trasted reading. Twelve-inch. (Columbia.) 





"Mr. Wu" Heard in 


Its World Premiere 
(Continued from page 11) 


by a purer strain of inventiveness, but 
this authentic Chinese idiom refused to 
blend with its surrounding medium, 
even though d’Albert had carried his 
thoroughness to the employment of a 
number of Chinese instruments of the 
vibrating membrane category, such as 
the takon, tann-pi, tapono, tiao-pono 
and the lons (a sort of gong). 

The production at Dresden was ex- 
cellent as usual, and if there were any 
shortcomings, the root of the evil lay 
principally in the score itself. Emil 
Pratorius had provided very charming 
scenery and costumes and Waldemar 
Staegmann attempted no experiments 
with this cut-and-dried Butterfly-Tu- 
randot-Tosca stage business but let it 
run on routine. If sensitive natures 
are revolted by repellent incidents that 
are part and parcel of the pilot, there is 
not much that the singers or the stage 
director can do about it. Maria Cebo- 
tari, the young Russian soprano of 
Salzburg fame, deserves special men- 
tion for her exquisite singing as Nang 
Ping, but Friedrich Plaschke in the 
title role did not quite succeed in con- 
vincing us of the really sinister intents 
of the diabolical Mr. Wu. 

The distinguished audience, which 
numbered many prominent personalities 
in the musical and literary worlds, 
received the work with reserved cordi- 
ality but accorded a warm and spon- 
taneous reception to the co-composer, 
Leo Blech, who is conducting all the 
Dresden performances. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
HAS ELEVEN BROADCASTS 


Philadelphia 

year, the Friday afternoon programs being 
over Columbia's network instead 
of the Saturday evening ones. [he first 
event was heard on Oct. 14, from 2:30 to 
Pp. m, with Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Others will fall om these dites: Oct. 
28, Nov. 4 and 18, Dec. 9 and 30, March 
3 and 10, April 7, 21 and 28 The dates 
ms arranged under Mr. Stokowski’s 
- os Pitts Sanborn, music 
w York World Telegram, 

wy talks in intermissions. 
The eeneve for the change to afternoon 
broadcasts was said to be the opportunity 
cGhldren will thus have to 
concerts. The Oct. 28 program 
include the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
the Brahms Violin Concerto, with the 
youthful Oskar Shumsky as soloist, Tchai- 


‘hn 


LG E 
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Ernest Berronoekst, 
young American composer 





Cleveland Orchestra in Three NBC 
Events 

The Cleveland Orchestra, under Ru- 
dolph Rimgwall, assistant conductor, was 
heard in two Sunday broadcasts over a 
WJZ network on Oct. 16 and 23, and will 
play again on Oct. ) from 6 to 7 p. m. 
The program on this occasion will include 
works by Mendelssohn, Debussy, Franck 
and Sibelius. 





Chicago A Cappella Choir on Air 

The Chicago A Cappella Choir, Noble 
Cain, conductor, is heard in the Temple 
of Song program over a WJZ network 
each Sunday at 4 p m. 





Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—J. H. Thu- 
man will present Lily Pons, Jascha 
Heifetz, and the Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus in St. Louis this year; 
Mme. Pons, Rosa Ponselle, Mr. Hei- 
fetz, and the Don Cossacks in Cin- 
cinnati; Mme. Pons, José Iturbi, Rich- 
ard Crooks, and the last-named chorus 
in Dayton; and Lucrezia Bori in 
Louisville. 





Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, will 
return to the United States in No- 
vember for a tour extending until 
February, 1933. 
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Fred V. Sittig (Left) with Margaret and 
Edgar H. Sittig and Their Dog “Buff,” 
Photographed at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


Programs were recently given at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., by the Sittig Trio, the 
members of which are Margaret Sittig, 
violinist; Fred V. Sittig, pianist, and 
Edgar H. Sittig, ‘cellist. The Glen 
Ridge Women’s Club heard the en- 
semble earlier in October; and Novem- 
ber appearances are to be made in Wil- 
liamsport, Huntington and Birmingham, 
Pa. 





Artists Engaged for St. Louis 

St. Louis, Oct. 20—Alma Cueny, 
secretary-manager of the Civic Concert 
League, announces that Rudolph Ganz, 
Mary Wigman and her dancers, Paul 
Kochanski and Attilio Baggiore have 
been engaged. Miss Cueny will also 
manage the annual autumn recital of 
Fritz Kreisler. a Be Ge 





Grandjany and Le Roy Returning to 
America 
Marcel Grandjany, harpist, will re- 
turn to America on Oct. 27 for tours in 
this country and in Canada and to renew 
his teaching in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other cities. In December 
he is to give a New York concert wth 
René Le Roy, flutist, who was heard 
this summer in London, Paris and in 
other European centres. 
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(Continued from page 23) 

and the player, no matter what his ex- 
perience, has his work cut out for him. 

Mr. Frantz negotiated with skill not 
only the teohnical difficulties, but the tem- 
peramental ones as well. His Bach was 
clean-cut and musicianly and his Beethoven 
had a fine restraint. It was a recital which 
not only promised larger things to come, 
but was of high interest in the ae x 











William Bowers Heard in Debut 


William Bowers, baritone. Carroll Hol- 
lister, accompanist. (S. H.) Oct. 19, 
evening. 

Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves....Handel 

Komm, siisser Tod, Bist du bei mir..Bach 

When I am Laid in Earth......... Purcell 

Where’er You Walk...........+..s+:- Handel 

Der Doppelganger, Die Forelle, Der Tod 

und das Madchen, An die Leier...Schubert 

Lonesome Valley....arr. by Harry Burleigh 

O Lord, Have Mercy on Me, 

arr. by Hall Johnson 
Ev'ry Time I feel de Spirit, 
arr. by Lawrence Brown 
Were yor There? .......ccsccccvcsccccvccceeees 
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MUSICAL AMERICA fer October 25, 1932 


Water Boy............ arr. ‘hy v 
Scandalize My Name.arr.'by Barry Rutinigh 
Ole Man River, from “Show Bou,” 


Jerome Kern 

Mr. Bowers, known as one of the saie- 
ists of the Hall Johnson Choir, bas a ware 
of fine texture and characteristic quality. 
He was at his best in the more dramatic 
portions of his program, the openmg mur 
ber and Schubert’s Doppelcangeer bore 
especially well done. Of the Negr@ gum- 
bers Were You There? and Water Bay 
were the best. Certain technical shorteer 
ings militated against the best effects, ihn 
the recital was, on ‘the whole, an —— 
one. 


Fret Lownpon, soprano; Bon Fess, 
pianist. (B. P.) Oct. I, een. Op- 
eratic arias and light song munibers, alk 
Beethoven, Grieg, Chopin and Liszt fer 
the piano. (Salon de Musigue.) 


iP 





Assre Rince, contralto; Faaxkx Roses, 
tenor. Richard Barrett, accompanist. (B 
P.) Oct. 18, evening. Program oi sums 
in English with two operdtc gras 
French, and Géotze's duct, Calm as the 
Night, in conclusion. (Salon de Mhusigae 


Everrne Novak, soprano; Na vrs: 
GuTTMaN, pianist. (R. BH.) Oct. HM, ee 
ning. Folk-songs in costume ané pane 
numbers representing the oli Aussie 
Hungarian empire. 


Patricio CastTmue, violinist; Means 
SALGADA DE ARTAMENTL, soprano; Selie 
Olivero, accompanist. (R. H.) Om. 2 


Brahms A Major Sorte and 


evening. 
shorter violin mumbers. Aries : trast 
“Tosca” and “Forza del Destine” ant 


Mexican folk songs. 





John Gurney Appears with Jackwm 
Heights Choral Society 


The first in a series of musicales hy the 
Jackson Heights Choral Society was gor 
in the Club “House on Oct. 2, when }aiter 
Gurney, bass-baritone, was the Seated 
soloist. He sang artistically, disclosmg 2 
voice of warmth and resonance. Wir. Gar~ 
ney’s program was a diversiied ome amd 
his musicianship won for him enthusmsnc 
applause from a large audience. His mom- 
bers included works by Clokes, Panc:ll 
Boito, Strauss, Handel, Wenth, Roemer, 
Robinson, Gilbert, Wolic, Bohm ani 
Speaks. Many extras were added 

The choral group under the able ‘keadier~ 
ship of Maude Tucker Doolitte sam 
groups of interesting compositions with 
well-blended tone. S$ 





Hadden-Alexander Gives Mar 
Dowell Program 

A program entitled “An Eyvenng 
with Edward MacDowell” was given lx 
Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, pias, a- 
sisted by Mamie E. Rohr, im the Morn 
ingside Residence Chib recently. Mrs 
Hadden-Alexander was ako heard 
in a recital at Denison Uniwersity 
Granville, Ohio, on Oct. 5. 


Mrs. 





Margot Jean Returns from Bove 


Margot Jean has returnsd irom a 
summer spent in England, Belgiom and 
France, her activities incladimg ‘crillic 
recitals and the singime of songs % ther 
own playing of the harp. Im the pres 
ent season Miss Jean will make a west- 
ern concert tour, im addition t traci 
ing, and will later give a recite] @ 
New York. 





Mildred Titcombh to Give New York 
Recital 


A New York recital m Town Hall 
on Nov. 4 is among the eneacements 
of Mildred Titcomh, pianist. Mis Tit- 
comb will leave for Burape shortly 
after, returning to Acmerme eaniy mm 
the New Year for further appearances 





Orchestra Concerts 


(Continued from page 14) 
music teachers (amd some of the books, 
tom) taugit us were of a piece, are poles 


The Moezart.work was done with a 
small bedy of strings and the pairs of 
elees and horns, and trumpets, for 
witteih it is scored. To some the small 
bediy ef strings suggests chamber music. 
Te us, im Carnegie Hall, it is a physical 
attempt tm suggest the intimacy of the 
musuc,, defeated by the open spaces of a 
lange auditorium. The way to suggest 
the imtimacy of this music is to have 
alll strimgs playing it, just as they do 
etter classic music, and play it in a 
smalll frame, achieving the real pianis- 
sim@ of restraimt, not the smaller tone 
because of fewer instruments. 

Mr. Schelling had a distinct success 
im his set of variations, which are mag- 
mificentiy orchestrated and which, con- 
sidkring the type of composition, have 
ouacih dignity. There were a number of 
recalls for composer and conductor. 

Of the Franck piece, we can only re- 
mank that the alterations made (by Sig- 
nor Toscanini, we learn) in Pierné’s 
heauttiall scoring, are on the whole not 
improvements. Pierné is a master of 
instrumentation and has given the 
Framck music the appropriate orchestral 
dress. To thickem Pierné’s tonal tints 
to colors is to defeat the purpose of the 
guece. Nor are we quite able to under- 
stand the overintensified style in which 
the fugue was read, with an emotional- 
ized ferver that is as foreign to the 
music as is the Tchaikovskyan style in 
winch another noted conductor has his 
yiavers deliver Brahms. 

The Wagner was, of course, superb— 
as always, im the hands of Toscanini. 


F  adseananeeeeeeaaiaael 








Musie Club Gives Concert 

Am artistic program given on Oct. 18 
line the Jacksom Heights Music Club, 
of wihiclh Mrs. Frederick Bruegger is 
president, brought the appearance of 
Gina Pinnera, soprano; George Chou, 
tener, amd Beatrice Anthony, pianist 
und accompanist. 

Mime. Pinnera sang arias from “Al- 
ceste” amd “Ernani,” four songs by 
Beams amd a group which included 


Enrico Barraja’s “It Is May,” with the 
composer at the piano. 

Mr. Chou was heard in numbers by 
Schubert, Hahn, de Falla and Strauss, 
and Miss Anthony played works by 
Chopin and Lecuona. 

An appreciative audience gave the 
artists hearty applause. 


United Singers of Philadelphia Appear 
in Atlantic City 
ATLANTIc City, Oct. 20.—The Steel 
Pier Music Hall was the scene recently 
of an impressive concert given by the 
United Singers of Philadelphia under 
the conductorship of = Syre. 
Five hundred male voices chosen from 
eighteen prize-winning choruses in the 
Philadelphia area took part. Margaret 
Olden, contralto, and Dalila Weinert, 
pianist, appeared as soloists. Special 
numbers were given by the Gesang- 
verein Arion with Gustav Sonnen as 
leader, and the Gesangverein Harmonie, 
which Mr. Syre conducted. 








Cadek Choral Society Gives New Organ 
Console to Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct. 20.—A 
movable console for the organ in the 
Memorial Auditorium was given to 
Chattanooga by the Cadek Choral So- 
ciety. The work of converting the pres- 
ent console to this new use will be 
completed in time for the society’s first 
concert of the year on Dec. 9, when 
“The Creation” will be sung under the 
baton of J. Oscar Miller. 





Andersen and Scionti to Play Novel 
Works for Two Pianos 
Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti 
will play Louis Victor Saar’s arrange- 
ment for two pianos of Bach’s Chaconne 
at a Town Hall recital this season. 
Other novel items on the program of 
these artists will be the Capriccio writ- 
ten for them by Lora Aborn of Chicago, 
and their own arrangement of Zipoli’s 
Prelude and Gigue. 





Wells College Has Concert Series 

Aurora, N. Y., Oct. 20.—The con- 
cert series arranged for Wells College 
was announced to begin on Oct. 4 with 
the appearance of Jeanne Dusseau. 
Attractions engaged for the season are 
Guiomar Novaes, Walter Gieseking, 
the London String Quartet, the Wells 
College Choir and Carl Weinrich. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

XGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 

BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912. 


Of Wusnesn Ameroca, published semi-monthly at 
New York, M. Y¥.,. for ber, 1932. 


Comeny or Mew ae hn 
Smce or Mew Yore p 

Before me, 2 Notary Public in and for the 
Sate and county aforesaid, y appeared 
Teiim F Miajesiti, who, having been duly sworn 
scnending: te law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business: Manager of the Mustcat America and 
iet the fiilewime is, to the best of his knowl- 
edige andi belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ahm. management (and if a daily nperet: the 
ureuiktion),. ete... of the aforesaid pu tion for 
cite date shown im the above caption, required by 
tie Act ef August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
“0. Postal’ Laws and Regulations, printed on 
tie neverse ef this form, to wit: 

h. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
liter, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Puilisiter. The Musical America Corp., 113 
West Sth Street. 


Eiliter, A. Walter Kramer, 113 West 57th 
Street. 


Business Manager, John F. Majeski, 113 West 
Woh Street. 


2 That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
peratiom. its mame and address must be stated 
adi alka immediately thereunder the names and 
ultivesses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of s . If 
aet ewned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
iresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If ewned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
nerated! concerm. its name and address, as well 
~= these of each individual member, must be 
given). 


The Musical America Corp., 113 West 57th 
Street. 


John F. Majeski, 113 West 57th Street. 

A. Walter Kramer, 113 West 57th Street. 
Walter Isaacs, 113 West 57th Street. 
Kenneth E. Cooley, 113 West 57th Street. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances itions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not a r 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 


_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is .. . (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


Joun F. Mayesxtr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of October, 1932. 
L. M. Cacnrey, 
[seat] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1934) 
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Ottokar Bartik Sends 
Greetings to Friends 
From Home in Prague 


A Former Metropolitan Opera Luminary and 
His Wife: Ottokar Bartik, for Many Years Bal- 
let Master of New York's Opera Company, 
with Mrs. Bartik in Their Home in Prague 


From Prague the above photograph 
was recently sent to MustcaAL AMERICA 
as a greeting from Ottokar Bartik and 
his wife. Mr. Bartik retired from the 
Metropolitan several years ago and 
lives in the Czecho-Slovakian capital. 
The photograph was made in their home 
there. Many opera lovers, who remem- 
ber Mr. Bartik’s admirable productions 
in his department of the Metropolitan, 
will rejoice to know of his happiness in 
living in his native land after a long 
and distinguished artistic career on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 





Schola Cantorum ~ Appear in Brook- 
yn 

The Schola Cantorum, conducted by 
Hugh Ross, will sing on Dec. 20, in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on the 
course entitled The Enjoyment of 
Music. The series is sponsored by the 
department of music of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, with 
descriptions of the programs conducted 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1932 


DETROIT SYMPHONY OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


by Olin Dowes, critic of the New York 
Times. 
In addition to public concerts, the 
Cantorum is to give its usual 
series of six lecture-musicales in private 
homes and clubs, under the auspices of 
the Advisory Council. These programs 
will bring appearances of Lotte Leh- 
mann, José Iturbi, the Vienna Sanger- 
knaben, Uday Shan-Kar, Marcel Grand- 
jany and René Le Roy, and Yolanda 
Mér6. Those sponsoring the programs 
are Mrs. Reginald T. Townsend, Mrs. 


. Reginald Fincke, Mrs. George F. Baker, 


Mrs. Henry F. du Pont. Mrs. Orme 
Wilson and Mrs. Charles B. Alexander. 


Arthur J. Beckhard Continues Activities 
in Concert Field 

Contrary to various rumors about 
town, Arthur J. Beckhard, producer of 
the very successful play, “Another 
Language,” will be active in the concert 
field this season. In November he will 
bring to America, for their third Ameri- 
can tour, John Goss and the London 
Singers. The tour will last thirteen 
weeks and extend as far southwest as 
Texas. 

In January Mr. Beckhard will bring 
over Georges Enesco, famous violinist, 
besides managing the tours for Esther 
Dale, Felix Salmond, Charles Naegele, 
Bogia Horska, the Ionian Quartet, Gil- 
bert Ross, the Old World Trio, the 
De Maria Ensemble, Anton Rovinsky 
and Enzo Aita. 

Mr. Beckhard will supervise and di- 
rect the concert department as well as 
extend his interest in the dramatic 
world. 








Dan Gridley to Appear in Many 
Concerts This Season 

Many engagements are to be fulfilled 
by Dan Gridley, tenor, during the sea- 
son. He will be a soloist with the Bee- 
thoven Association in New York in 
November, and is to give a recital in 
Buffalo under the auspices of the 
Chromatic Club in December. In De- 
cember also Mr. Gridley will sing with 
the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston. The Music Foundation of 
Newark, N. J., has engaged him for a 
March appearance, and he will be solo- 
ist with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
April. 





Harold Samuel Will Give Lecture- 
Recitals on Bach 

A series of six lecture-recitals on 
Bach will be given by Harold Samuel 
in January and February at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Hartwell Cabell in New 
York. Arriving in America early in 
December, Mr. Samuel will begin his 
tour as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Mr. Samuel is also to give two re- 
citals in New York. One program will 
be all Bach ; the other will feature music 
by Brahms. 





Levitzki te Divide Season Between 
America and Europe 

Mischa Levitzki will divide the sea- 
son between the United States and 
Europe, completing his American tour 
in February and opening his European 
tour in Brussels in March. He will sub- 
sequently be heard in Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Hungary, France 
and England. Mr. Levitzki’s New York 
recital will take place in January. 





Continuance of Season Assured 
—Festival Week Activities 
Bring $15,000 


Detroit, Oct. 20. — Enthusiasm 
marked the opening concerts of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra on Oct. 13 
and 14 in Orchestra Hall. As usual, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and his men re- 
ceived a standing ovation. There were 
more vacant seats than at any other 
opening in recent years, but this fact 
did not affect the performances in the 
least, the orchestra being in excellent 
form. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s list contained 
Beethoven’s King Stephen Overture, 
the First Symphony of Brahms, De- 
bussy’s Nuages and Fétes, and Casella’s 
Rhapsody Italia. 

For the first time the audience was 
given abbreviated programs. Instead 
of the usual booklet with detailed notes, 
there was only a four-page leaflet. The 
simplified program, it was explained, 
was being offered without apology. 
Lack of funds was the obvious answer. 


Will Continue Campaign 


Present indications practically assure 
the orchestra it will be able to complete 
its season, according to Murray G. 
Paterson, manager. Festival Week 
brought in some $15,000 through the 





Curtis Institute Faculty Members Give 
Chamber Program 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—A program 
of music by Brahms was played by Lea 
Luboshutz, violinist, Felix Salmond, 
‘cellist and Boris Goldowsky, pianist, all 
faculty members of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, at Mme. Luboshutz’s summer 
cottage on a recent Sunday evening. 
The list, which was brilliantly played, 
contained the Sonata in G for violin 
and piano, the Trio in C Minor and the 
Sonata in F for ’cello and piano. 





Mabel Beddoe to Take Up Residence 
in Toronto 

Toronto, Oct. 20.—Mabel Beddoe, 

contralto, who has been a resident of 

New York for many years, will return 

to live in her native city, Toronto, and 

will concertize under the management 
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sale of tickets and was responsible for 
the booking of several special concerts. 
The ticket selling campaign is to be 
continued indefinitely, it has been de- 
cided by the Women’s Association of 
the orchestra. 

At a meeting of the association Oct. 
12 Mr. Paterson informed the workers 
that an additional $25,000 must be 
raised by the middle of December to 
insure a full season. “We have been 
greatly encouraged and are unalterably 
hopeful,” he said. Mrs. John S. New- 
berry, president of the Symphony So- 
ciety, stated that out of 14,000 persons 
who attended Festival Week concerts 
12,000 had never been to a symphony 
concert before. 


For School Children 


The first pair of free concerts for 
school children of Metropolitan Detroit 
was given on the afternoons of Oct. 18 
and 19. Victor Kolar conducted. These 
programs are among the ten given for 
20,000 school children who probably 
would be unable to hear the orchestra 
were it not for the special arrangement 
with the Board of Education. 

Andrew Haigh, pianist, of Cornell 
University, a native Detroiter, gave a 
recital Oct. 10 in the Hotel Statler. His 
program included compositions by Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, De- 
bussy and Balakireff. 

HERMAN WISE 


of Katherine Whetham. Miss Beddoe 
has sung with leading choral and or- 
chestral organizations throughout the 
United States, and appeared for several 
seasons at the Bach Festival in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
Four Concerts Are Listed by Newark 
Foundation 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 20.—The New- 
ark Music Foundation’s sixth season 
of chamber music concerts, given in 
Wallace Hall, will begin on Nov. 14 
with a program by the Marianne 
Kneisel String Quartet and Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, composer and pianist. The 





series will continue as follows: Rose 
Bampton, contralto, and Leon Zig- 
hera, violinist, Jan. 23; Harold Bauer, 
pianist, Feb. 20; Elsa Hilger, ’cellist, 
and Dan Gridley, tenor, March. 20. 
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Adults Sing “Figaro” 


San Francisco, Oct. 20.—The Chil- 
dren’s Opera Company of San Fran- 
cisco made its imitial bow in “The 
Mountebanks” in the Tivoli Theatre on 
Sept. 30 with such success as to war- 
rant a repetition of the performance on 
Oct. 15. 

Directed by Eva Leoni, the company 
is a self-supporting body made up of 
seventy-five children from five to fifteen 
years old. Designed as a training 
school, it seems to be fulfilling its pur- 
pose uncommonly well The initial 
production proved that Eva Leoni is 
adept in handling juvenile performers, 
and there was grand fun om both sides 
of the footlights. 

In the orchestra pit, Augusto Seran- 
toni did excellent work with unusually 
good material. The score was played 
with finesse, the imstruments being 
admirably subordinated to the voces. 

Those appearing im principal parts 
were Suzanne Menniss, Audrey Ayers, 
Eugene Empe, Mary Wilson, Leeana 
Gay, Jack Mitchell and Marie Polaski. 


Mozart Sung im English 

A performance of “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” given in English by the Cham- 
ber Opera Singers under the baton of 
Ian Alexander, surpassed all expecta- 
tions. The Legion of Homor Theatre 
was an ideal setting, amd scenery and 
costumes had artistic merit. Beautiful 
voices were heard in leading roles, the 
cast including Miriam Sellander, Henri 
Sheffoff, Karla Edsen. Stephen Lehmer, 
Ruth Frazier, John Teel, Merle Scott, 
John Tallman, Lewis Newhbauer, Lx- 
cille Ehorn and Frances Knight. 

The Roland Paul Opera-Concert 
Company presented a concert per- 
formance of “Aida” in English im the 
Community Playhouse on Oct. 9 under 
the sponsorship of the Western Artists’ 
Concert League. The main arias were 
sung in costumes and with action to the 
accompaniment of a piamo and against 
a velvet backdrop, descriptive continuity 
and prefatory comment being supplied 
by Roland Paul Good voices were 
exhibited by Allan Watson. Jean 
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CHILDREN SCORE IN GOLDEN GATE OPERA 


Chown, Myrtle Aber, Ralph Reily and 
Charles Ross. Harold Dick was the 
pianist. 

Tenor Opens Concert Season 


A concert by José Mojica in the Cur- 
ran Theatre on Oct. 2 ushered in the 
guest artist season. Mr. Mojica is a 
fine musician. So is Troy Sanders, his 
accompanist, and a popular program 
was sung without recourse to banal or 
cheap tricks. 

Kenneth Spencer, Negro bass, and 
the Coleridge-Taylor Choral Club led 
by Ethel R. Clark, gave a concert in 
the Community Playhouse Oct. 3. The 
program was preponderantly one of 
spirituals, although Mr. Spencer also 

songs by Mozart, Purcell and 
Holst. He has a resonant voice. Jack 
Hoskins was his accompanist. 


Concerts have brought to light some 
interesting talent. Robert Turner, eigh- 
teen-year-old pianist who has received 
his third annual fellowship from the 
Juilliard Foundation, played in the 
Community Playhouse Sept. 27. In an 
exacting program he displayed a fine 
technical equipment and musicianship of 
a high calibre. 


Weyland Echols, tenor, sang in the 
Gallerie. Beaux Arts to an audience 
which included Olga Baclanova and 
other principals from “The Cat and 
Fiddle” company, of which he is a mem- 
ber. His singing was most notable from 
the standpoint of dramatic characteri- 
zation. 


Contralto Wins Competition 


Joyce Zickhardt, the possessor of a 
glorious contralto which she uses intel- 
ligently, won the NBC-RKO-San Fran- 
cisco News talent competition for non- 
professionals. Her recital in Travers 
Theatre Sept. 25 was enthusiastically 
received. 

The San Francisco Musical Club be- 
gan its season Sept. 15 with a program 
by Margaret Fish, pianist; Melva Far- 
well Bias, flutist: Marie Wallman, so- 
prano; Mildred Johnson McClure, vio- 
linist, and Opal Hiller and Vera Wyatt 
Frazier. accompanists. 

Living Music Day, inaugurated by 
the Musicians’ Union as part of its 
campaign against mechanized music, was 
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celebrated on Sept. 19, when shoppers 
were amazed to find concert organiza- 
tions giving programs in the principal 
stores. A large portion of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra gave 
a noon concert under the baton of Jascha 
Veisel in the Emporium (the city’s 
largest department store), which was 
crowded. 


Smaller groups in other localities had 
interested audiences, jazz orchestras as 
well as concert ensembles participating. 
Living Music Day is to be made an 
annual event. 


Present Jewish Music 


The Jew in Song was the title of 
an unique recital given by Albert Rap- 
paport and Cecilia Roth Rappaport, his 
wife, in the Tivoli Theatre on Sept. 18 
for the benefit of the Ladies’ Consump- 
tive Relief Society. Synagogue songs, 
Palestinian folk music and secular num- 
bers by standard composers made up the 
program. 

The Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Union of Swedish Singers 
held its biennial festival and convention 
the first week in September, concluding 
its sessions with a public concert in 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. The male 
group, composed of units from Seattle, 
Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
Oakland and San Francisco, and led by 
Axel M. Pihlstrom of this city, did ex- 
cellent singing. Swedish and American 
music was presented. 


Soloists were Elizabeth Reeves, ’cell- 
ist; Ester Folli and Frances Anderson, 
sopranos. Marjory M. FisHer 





FELLOWSHIPS GRANTED 
BY JUILLIARD SCHOOL 





Engagement Is Also Announced of 
Three Faculty Members of In- 
stitute of Musical Art 


The Juilliard School of Music an- 
nounces the engagement of Grace 
Helen Nash, Adolf Schmid and Ber- 
nard Taylor as members of the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art, in the 
department of public school music. 

Classes in group training will be con- 
ducted by Miss Nash. Mr. Schmid will 
conduct classes in conducting, wind 
instruments and the Supervisor’s Or- 
chestra. He has been connected with 
the editorial department of G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., and is associated with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Sixty-two fellowships have been 
awarded to students for 1932-33, it is 
announced by Ernest Hutcheson, dean 
of the Juilliard Graduate School. These 
are the result of competitive examina- 
tions, in which candidates from twenty- 
three states took part. The list of win- 
ners follows: 


Conducting: Arthur H. Christmann, Robert 
Nelson Platt, Arthur R. Plettner, Daniel Popo- 
vich, Lawrence Rasmussen, Edgar Schenkman 
and Harvey Shapiro. 

Composition: Henry Brant, Francis Burkley, 
Lenore Davis, H. Merrills Lewis, Erich Schaefer. 

*Cello: Harry Fuchs, Alan Shulman. 

Flute: Robert Stephen Bolles, Victor Harris, 
Frederick R. Wilkins. 

Violin: Helen Bacchus, Elias Dan, Frederick 
Dvonch, Harry Friedman, Marjorie Fulton, Na- 
than Gordon, Joseph Knitzer, Beatrice Launer, 
Alfred Lustgarten, Nadia Niles, David Robert- 
son, Paul Winter. 

Voice: Lucielle Brown, George Britton, Anna- 
mary Dickey, Judith Doniger, Frances Ernest, 
Martha Erwin, Ruth Freiberg. Robert A. Geis, 
Gean Greenwell, Katherine Liggett, Margaret 
Preuss, Allen Stewart, Dorothy Dudley. 

Piano: Theodore Appelbaum, Vera M. Apple- 
man, Anna Auerbach, de Bihr, Mary Jean 
Cash, Jonas Chagy, Marie Glass, Stanley Hum- 
me iriam Mesirow, Esther Miller, Jeanne 
Mills, Esther Ostroff, Benjamin Owen, Norman 
Plotkin, Reah Sadowski, Lewis Slavit, Gertrude 
E. Steere, Eleanor Weller. 

Special: Samuel Goldman, Arthur Stillman. 


Traffic, by Eppert, 
Chosen for Programs 
of Major Orchestras 





Carl Eppert, Composer of Traffic, One of 
the NBC Symphonic Prize Winners 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 20.—Carl Eppert’s 
tone poem, Traffic, one of the five prize 
winners in the recent competition for 
symphonic works held by the National 
Broadcasting Company, will be given 
in Chicago by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting, on Oct. 20 and 21, and in 
Milwaukee by the same performers on 
Nov. 14. It was Mr. Stock who con- 
ducted the premiere of Traffic in 
Hollywood Bowl last summer. The 
work is also to be played by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra under 
Eugene Goossens. 

Wisconsin University is organizing 
an All State High School Orchestra of 
200 players and intends to feature 
Traffic on Wisconsin Day at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1933. Joseph 
E. Maddy has expressed his wish to 
give this composition with the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra, and 
other conductors have signified their 
interest in it. 

Traffic is published by the H. T. 
FitzSimons Company, Chicago. 





Leonora Cortez, Eleanor Reynolds, 
Albert Spalding and Nelson Eddy are 
engaged for the 1932-33 season by the 
be yond Musical Club of Elmira, 
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© Aylett, Toronto 
Arthur Friedheim 

Arthur Friedheim, eminent pianist, a pu- 
pil of Liszt and of Rubinstein, died at his 
home in New York on Oct. 19. 

Mr. Friedheim was born in St. Peters- 
burg of German parents on Oct. 26, 1859. 
He lost his father at an early age and was 
educated by wealthy relatives. He began 
the study of the piano when only eight and 
a year later appeared in public with or- 
chestra in the Imperial Theatre. After 
graduating at the University of Petrograd 
he was employed as conductor at various 
German opera houses. He was a pupil of 
Rubinstein for one year. For some years 
he was.the pupil and personal friend of 
Liszt. Mr. Friedheim lived with him and 
studied in Rome from 1880 to 1882, and 
later in Weimar where he also acted as 
Liszt’s secretary. 

His first tour of America was made in 
1891, and he became a member of the 
faculty of the Chicago College of Music 
in 1897. He lived for several years in 
New York and later in Manchester, Eng- 
land. In 1915, Mr. Friedheim returned to 
New York. After considerable financial 
difficulties, he gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on April 3, 1916. He had also taught 
at the University of the West in Los An- 
geles and the Canadian Academy of Music 
in Toronto. 

Mr. Friedheim’s opera, “Die Tan- 
zerin,” was sung in Karlsruhe in 1897, 
and “Alexander and Thais” was given 
in Cologne in 1904. He had also com- 
posed a piano concerto, shorter piano 
pieces and songs. 

He is survived by his widow, Madeleine 
Sander Friedheim, whom he married in 
London in 1888, and two children, Mrs. 
Mignon Kremer and Eric Frjedheim. 


Vernon Eville 

Vernon Eville, organist, composer and 
editor for Boosey & Co., Inc., New York, 
died on Sept. 4. 

Mr. Eville was born in London, where 
he began the study of music at the age of 
six under his cousin, Fanny Davies, the 
English pianist. At thirteen he was brought 
to wad entering Kings’ College Chapel, 
Windsor, N. S., as a chorister. 

In 1904 Mr. Eville came to New York 
and shortly after was appointed organist 
and choirmaster of St. Andrew’s Church, 
South Orange, N. J., where he recently 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Mr. Eville’s published works included secu- 
lar and sacred songs, anthems and choruses 
for male voices, pieces for piano and for 
violin. 


Edward Purcell-Cockram 


Bristot, ENnctanp, Oct. 15.—Edward 
Purcell-Cockram, organist. and composer, 
died here recently. r. Purcell-Cockram 
used the pen name of Edward C. Purcell. 
and his best-known song Passing By, a 
Herrick setting, is frequently supposed to 
~ the Restoration composer, Henry 

urcell, 
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Dr. Heinrich Potpeschnigg 

In the summer of 1931, through the kind- 
ness of Sydney Biden, the distinguished 
American liedersinger, I was enabled to 
tell Musica. America readers something 
of the career of a “knight who broke a 
lance for Hugo Wolf,” Dr. Heinrich Pot- 
peschnigg. r. Biden had known him 
many years agu in Berlin, and others had 
regaled me in years gone by with stories 
of the superb art of this master accom- 
panist, who was Wolf's cherished friend 
and who devoted his life to the cause of 
his friend’s music. 

From Mr. Biden I have an article by 
Max Mell in the Miinchner Neueste Nach- 
richten, a tribute to Potpeschnigg, who 
died on Sept. 1 in Graz at the age of eighty- 
five. The article is headed “Enrico.” The 
use of the Italian for Heinrich, to those 
who know the Wolf-Potpeschnigg corres- 
pondence published ten years ago, means 
much. 

_ Potpeschnigg was by profession a den- 
tist, by divine right a musician. He was 
an Austrian from Graz, near where Hugo 
Wolf was born. Herr Mell in his tribute 
recalls that he marched in 1879, after the 
taking of Bosnia by Austria, with the Aus- 
trian troops into Sarajevo, a perilous un- 
dertaking, due to the many insurgents in 
those parts, that he was the first military 
physician to enter the city. With similar 
courage he championed Hugo Wolf's mu- 
sic. He saw the rare genius of Wolf in 
those days when few were able to recog- 
nize it; his constant companionship and 
aid, choosing copyists for Wolf, correcting 
his proofs, giving him moral support when 
his opera “Corregidor” was being first 
given at Mannheim and countless other in- 
cidents are mentioned. 

_All his life it was his pleasure to give 

aid. In his old age he was not blessed 
with this world’s goods, having lost his 
modest possessions at the time of the de- 
pletion of the Austrian currency after the 
war. But he was content with his lot and 
lived quietly in Graz, the city recognizing 
his worth as an artist by giving him an 
annual stipend. He is survived by a 
daughter in Berlin and one in Vienna, the 
latter the wife of Theodor Streicher, the 
song composer. 
_ He was also a composer. But this he 
indulged in more as an avocation than as 
a profession. His Landler for piano four 
hands are said to be admirable, and a cho- 
rus entitled Nun ist der Tag Geschieden, 
known through the action of an interme- 
diary as a composition of Richard Wag- 
ner, is definitely placed as Potpeschnigg’s 
in an article by Roderich von Mojsisovics 
in the current issue of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik. 

For all who hold in reverence the im- 
perishable art of Hugo Wolf, the name of 
his treasured friend “Enrico” is a prized 
one, too. Without Potpeschnigg it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Hugo Wolf would have 
been able to accomplish the work he did in 
his brief and unhappy life. 

A. Water KRAMER 





Julius Réntgen 

Ureecut, Hotranp, Oct. 15.—Julius 
Réntgen, pianist, composer, teacher and 
one of the founders of the Amsterdam 
Conservatory, died here last month. 

Mr. sy who was born in Leipzig, 
May 9, 1855, was a pupil of Richter, 
Plaidy and Reinecke. He went to Munich 
in 1871, to study under Lachner. His first 
public appearance was in Stuttgart in 
1875, in a series of concerts with Julius 
Stockhausen. He settled in Amsterdam 
as a teacher in 1878. During his career he 
appeared with Brahms and Grieg. His 
works include a lengthy list of vocal and 
instrumental compositions. 

_Mr. Réntgen’s son, Julius, was second 
violin of the Kneisel Quartet, and another 
son, bert, was solo ‘cellist of the 
New York and Minneapolis symphonies 
and now holds the same position in the 
orchestra of the Metropolitan. 





Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 

Thomas S. Jones, Jr., poet, many of 

whose verses have been set to music as 
s, died on Oct. 16. 

Mr. Jones was born in Boonville, N. Y.., 
Nov. 6, 1882, and graduated from Cornell 
in 1904. He was at one time a member of 
the dramatic staff of the New York 
Times and later with Reuter’s. Besides 


several sonnet cycles, largely religious in 
character, two early volumes, The Rose 
Jar and The Voice of Silence, were of 
lyric poems. That from which the first 
volume derived its title, was set by R. 
Huntington Woodman. Other well-known 
song settings of his poems are The Little 
Ghosts, by Fay Foster and later by George 
R. Dyer, Jr., and To You, Dear Heart, 
by the late F. Morris Class. 





Mrs. Ludwig Marum 

Mrs. Ludwig Marum, wife of Ludwig 
Marum, one time leader of the Marum 
String Quartet, and herself a well-known 
lieder singer, died at her home on Oct. 15, 
after a long illness. 

Mrs. Marum, who, before her marriage, 
was Mattie Lipman, a sister of Clara Lip- 
man, musical comedy star of a previous 
generation, was born in Illinois in 1874. 
She is survived by her husband and a 
daughter Eleanor, soprano and composer, 
her sister, Clara, who is the widow of 


Louis Mann, the actor, and a_ brother, 
August. 
Jean Cras 
Brest, France, Oct. 15.—Jean Cras, 
whose opera, “Polypheme,” founded on 


the poetic drama of Albert Samain won 
the prize given by the city of Paris in 1922, 
and was produced at the Opéra-Comique, 
died here recently. Mr. Cras was born in 
Brest, May 22, 1879. He studied composi- 
tion with Duparc. A captain in the French 
navy, he was, from 1924, commander of 
the cruiser Lamotte Picquet. He also com- 
posed three volumes of songs, four of easy 
piano pieces and several chamber music 
works, 


Mary Chontrelle Armstrong 

ENnGLEwoop, N. J., Oct. 20.— Mary 
Chontrelle Armstrong, director of the 
Englewood Conservatory and founder of 
the Civic Music Association, died here on 
Oct. 2. 

Miss Armstrong, who was fifty years 
old, came to Englewood in 1916. She had 
been decorated by the French Government 
for services in the Red Cross and Y. M. 
C A. during the war. 





Lynn E. Hersey 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Oct. 20.—Lynn E. 
Hersey, founder of the Bloomington School 
of Music, which was later merged with 
the Illinois Wesleyan College of Music, 
died on Oct. 19 aged sixty-nine, Mr. Her- 
sey was the author of the Hersey Violin 
Method. 





Richard Kieserling 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—Richard Kieser- 
ling, composer and conductor, and for 
seven years a member of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, died here on 
Oct. 3. Mr. Kieserling was musical direc- 
tor for the Shubert Theatre Corporation 
before coming to this city. He was a 
graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory. 


Adolphe Julien 

Paris, Oct. 20.—Adolphe Julien, critic 
and writer on musical subjects, who was 
an early champion of Berlioz and Wagner, 
died here recently. Mr. Julien was born 
in Paris, June 1, 1845, and became critic 
on Le Ménestrel in 1869. He succeeded 
Reyer on the staff of the Journal des Dé- 
bats in 1893, holding the post until his 
death. 








Lord Henry Somerset 


FLorENcE, Oct. 15.—Lord Henry Somer- 
set, composer of songs and light numbers 
for violin and for piano, died Rao on Oct. 
11. He was the second son of the eighth 
Duke of Beaufort and was born Dec. 7, 
1849. He had lived out of England for 
many years. 





Emiliano Renaud 
MonrTreAL, Oct. 20.—Emiliano Renaud, 
pianist, who had at one time toured the 
United States, died at his home recently. 
Mr. Renaud was fifty-seven years old. 





Pierre de Geyter 
St. Dents, France, Oct. 15.—Pierre de 
Geyter, who in 1888, composed the music 
to the poem known as the Internationale, 
by Eugene Pottier, died here recently, aged 
eighty-four, 


PROVIDENCE CLUBS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Monday Morning and Chopin 
Members Take Part in 
First Events 
Provipence, Oct. 20.—The Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Wassili Leps, will open its season 
on Nov. 13, when the first performance 
will be given of a work by Hugh Mc- 

Coll, of this city. 

The Chopin Club's first musicale of 
the season, given in the Plantations 
Club on Oct. 13, was arranged by 
Elizabeth Congdon. Taking part were 
Winifred Gallagher, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Chase Day, pianist; Amy Ward 
Durfee, contralto and Barbara Smith, 
‘cellist. Emma Winslow Childs, Arthur 
B. Hitchcock and Christine Gladhill 
accompanied. Works by Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Bloch, Granados and other com 
posers was on the list. 

Ruth Moulton arranged the opening 
program of the bi-weekly series given 
by the Monday Morning Musical Club, 
of which Mary Colt Gross is president. 
The event took place on Oct. 17 in the 
Laudersdale Building, the following ap- 
pearing: Viola Cushing Corbett, guest 
soprano; Adele Durant Kean, contralto ; 
Helen Keenan, violinist; Mrs. Harold 
Libby, guest, Lydia Bell and Christine 
Gladhill, pianists. The music presented 
included number by Liszt, Paganini, 
Chopin, Grieg-Akron, Saint-Saéns, Bee- 
thoven and Coleridge-Taylor. 

ARLAN COOLIDGE 








BALTIMORE STUDENTS 
WIN PEABODY AWARDS 





Conservatory Also Announces Artists 
Scheduled to Appear in Series 
of Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 20.—Announcement 
is made by Otto Ortmann, director of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
that yearly scholarships have been 
granted to five young Baltimore musi- 
cians as follows: Sarah Stulmann and 
Lloyd Mitchell, accompanying; Victor 
Just, flute; Edwin Miller, trumpet, and 
Nicholas J. Granofsky, double bass. 
Scholarships have also been awarded to 
James Abato, Pittsburgh, in clarinet, 
and to Paul Rossmark, Sioux City, 
French horn. Enrollment for the cur- 
rent term shows students from Siam, 
Syria, China, Porto Rico and Honduras, 
as well as from all sections of the 
United States. 

Artist recitals, which will begin Oct. 
28 and continue each Friday afternoon 
throughout the season, will bring ap- 
pearances of faculty members, Fraser 
Gange, baritone; Frank Gittleson, vio- 
lin; Stephen Déak, ’cellist; Louis Rob- 
ert, organist; Austin Conradi, Alexan- 
der Sklarevski, Pasquale Tallarico and 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianists. 

Dusolina Giannini, Ninon Vallin and 
Paolo Marion are among the singers 
scheduled to appear. Sylvia Lent, Jo- 
seph Szigeti and Nathan Milstein, vio- 
linists; Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist: 
Melchoirre Mauro-Cottone, organist; 
the London String Quartet and the 
Gordon String Quartet complete the list. 

F. C. B. 





Orlando G. Apreda 

Battrmore, Oct. 20.—Orlando G. 
Apreda, teacher of violin and viola in 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
died suddenly at his home on Oct. 10. 
Mr. Apreda had been a conductor in 
Italy before coming to this country. He 
is survived by his wife. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for October 25, 1932 


Home, Sweet Home Comes Back to Old 
Place as Opera Air in “Clari’ Revival 


HOUGH occasionally some writer 

of old days at Covent Garden has 
reminded his readers of the historical 
fact that Home, Sweet Home was once 
an opera air, in that it had a place in 
John Howard Payne’s “Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan,” these reminders seem 
never to have sunk very deep into the 
consciousness of those who know per- 
fectly well that Ritorna Vincitor belongs 
to “Aida” and “the” Sextet to “Lucia.” 
No one has clamored for “Clari” at the 
Metropolitan, on the basis of her prov- 
able presence on the stage at Covent 
Garden more than a century ago, or 
the omnipresence of Home, Sweet 
Home in an era when writers on so- 
ciology and economics have deplored 
the passing of the institution referred 
to as home. 

It remained for East Hampton, Long 
Island, and the Columbia University 
Players, to acquaint the present genera- 
tion with “Clari, or the Maid of Milan” 
and the relation thereto of Home, Sweet 
Home. This was accomplished in the 
John Drew Memorial Theatre of Guild 
Hall, on the night of Oct. 7. The per- 
formance was given in connection with 
the annual meeting of the New York 
Historical Association. The perfor- 
mance sought to recapture the spirit of 
the Covent Garden premiere in 1823. 
Occupying the six boxes, according to 
the New York Times report, were 
members of old Long Island families 
dressed in costumes of a century ago. 


Sung in Park Theatre 


From Charles Pike Sawyer, the vet- 
eran music editor of the New York 
Evening Post, whose personal memo- 
ries go back further than those of any 
other writer on music or the theatre 
in New York, and whose father pre- 
served for him playbills and other 
memorabilia reaching back still further 
into the city’s early amusement life, 
some interesting data have come to 


As Dr. Burney Saw 


(Continued from page 6) 

comers, “having a building so vener- 
able, so fitted up, and so filled, to ex- 
amine, all the languor, lassitude, and 
tediousness were kept off, which usually 
feize both body and mind in public 
places, before the long expected pleas- 
ure arrives.” 

This happy throng heard “The Mes- 
siah,” in which soloists not before 
named were Mr. Norris and Miss Can- 
telo. The performance left the author 
so uplifted that he writes: “I could 
hardly refrain, during the Allelujah, to 
imagine that this Orchestra . . . was 
a point or segment of one of these celes- 
tial circles (the painted glass in the 
west window into the martyrs and 
saints of which the players seemed to 
merge). And perhaps, no band of mor- 
tal musicians ever exhibited a more re- 
spectable appearance to the eye, or af- 
forded a more extatic and affecting 
sound to the ear, than this.” 

Further along, after an aria by Mme. 
Mara, when the audience “seemed burst- 
ing with applause for which the place 
allowed of no decorous means of utter- 
ance,” we come on an enlightening ref- 
erence to customs in foreign lands. 

“The Italians, when much pleased 
with Music in their churches, manifest 
rapture by coughing, spitting, blowing 
their noses, or scraping their feet, which 
with us are expressions of contempt. 





hand. Mr. Sawyer points out that 
Home, Sweet Home was first sung at 
the Park Theatre in New York in No- 
vember, 1823, and finds confirmation of 
this in Charles Haswell’s “Reminis- 
cences of an Octogenarian,” covering 
the first half of the last century. In 
Mr. Sawyer’s collection of old playbills 
is the one reproduced on this page, by 
which it is shown that “Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan” was produced on April 
18, 1842, at the Bowery Theatre, “for 
Mrs. Shaw’s Benefit,” in connection 
with a comedy, “Wonder, or a Woman 
Keeps a Secret.” “Clari” was styled 
an “operatic drama.” In the list of 
musical numbers, printed in such small 
type as to be difficult to decipher in the 
reproduction, Clari has a song listed 
as Mid Pleasures and Palaces in the 
first scene, but Home, Sweet Home— 
so designated—comes later and is as- 
signed to another character, Leoda, 
who participates in a play within a play. 

The East Hampton performance was 
in part a recognition of the acquisition 
by the East Hampton Players of the 
boyhood home of Payne in the vicinity. 
Mr. Sawyer, however, points out that 
Payne was born in the city of New 
York, at 33 Broad Street. Payne, the 
data show, made his debut as an actor 
in the Park Theatre in 1809 and con- 
tinued in that capacity until he went 
to England in 1813. After he had writ- 
ten several successful plays for London, 
he was asked by Charles Kemble, then 
the lessee of Covent Garden, for manu- 
scripts and sold his entire collection of 
250 stage works to Kemble. Listed as 
No. 30 in the list was “Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan.” Kemble asked Payne 
to convert it into an opera, which he 
did, with Home, Sweet Home written 
into it as one of the chief airs. The 
work was given many times and made 
fortunes, it is said, for all concerned 
except the author. 

O. T. 


the Handelian | Era 


The construction, however, of these 
audible signs are easy and intelligible, 
when once they are settled by national 
compact.” 

So successful were these affairs that 
two extra concerts were given, one by 
command of his Majesty, which in- 
cluded many repetitions from the first 
program, and another, “The Messiah,” 
by command of her Majesty. “Overture 
of Tamerlane,” the First Grand Con- 
certo and the Fourth Hautbois Concerto 
were among the substitutions in the 
fourth event. The oboe work was call- 
ed the “Orchestra Overture,” because 
it was composed for an orchestra bene- 
fit given by the directors during the 
opera regency of the Royal Academy, 
when they found their finances in a bet- 
ter state than usual at the year’s close. 

One result of the vast celebration was 
not so happy. Musicians were in de- 
spair, because they “imagined that such 
an artificial want was created, by the 
late grand and exquisite performances, 
as it was impossible ever again to grat- 
ify. . . . Indeed, the late performances, 
for some time, so diminished the effect 
of Orchestras which always used to be 
thought the most considerable, that many 
of the performers in the Opera-band 
after having been at the Abbey on the 
two Saturday mornings . . . imagined, 
at night, that half their brethren were 
absent, and the other half, asleep!” 





Charles Pike Sawyer, Recalls a Performance 
of "Clari, or the Maid of Milan," with Home, 
Sweet Home as One of Its Airs, at the 
Bowery Theatre, New York, More than Ninety 

Years Ago 


SEASON FOR PEORIA 
HAS KEEN ACTIVITY 


Club Gives Practical Support to 
Orchestra and Sponsors 
Concert Series 





Peorta, Itx., Oct. 20.—The present 
season will be the most active in the 
twenty-six years of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, the president of which is 
Mrs. Samuel Levinson. The course of 
artists concerts will bring Tito Schipa, 
Mischa Elman, José Iturbi and Ninon 
Vallin; and the club will sponsor a pro- 
gram by the Peoria Symphony Orches- 
tra, in addition to a joint concert by the 
orchestra and the club’s Philharmonic 
Choral. Three evening and two morn- 
ing musicales by resident musicians are 
also listed. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
the board of management for the finan- 
cial and moral support it has given to 
the orchestra, which would doubtless 
have disbanded had not the club come to 
its rescue last season and this year. 
Lectures before each concert, the better 
to acquaint listeners with the programs, 
will be an innovation. 

A card party to raise funds is on the 
schedule of the club, which is sponsor- 
ing the presentation of Fortune Gallo’s 
screen version of “Pagliacci.” Some 
200 members are enrolled in the student 
department, which is arranging six pro- 
grams of its own. 

In April the club will be host to the 
convention of the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs, of which Mrs. W. S. 
Ridgly, of Decatur, is president. 

H. H. M. 





Benno Moiseiwitsch has been en- 
gaged to give a recital at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., in January. 





BUFFALO ORCHESTRA 
INAUGURATES DRIVE 





Campaign for Mem Is 
Opened—Ponselle Appla 
in Concert Series 

BurraLo, Oct. 20—The Buffalo 


Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
John Ingram, and with Benno Rosen- 
heimer as manager, has launched a 
membership drive. Four classes of 
membership are offered, all at nominal 
fees. The orchestra is scheduled to give 
a series of Monday evening concerts in 
the State Teachers’ College, beginning 
Oct. 31. A second series is announced 
for Sunday evenings in Elmwood Music 
Hall, the first to take place on Nov. 
20, with Edwin Weiss as piano soloist 
in a concerto by Busoni. 

The Philharmonic Series in the Buf- 
falo Consistory presented Rosa Pon- 
selle on Oct. 10, when a large audience 
applauded the prima donna in an artis- 
tic program. Stuart Ross was at the 
piano. Mary M. Howarp 


INDIANAPOLIS OPENS 
ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Interest in Concerts Furthered 
by Work of State Symphony 
Society 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 20.—The initial 
concert of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Ferdinand 
Schaeffer, was an auspicious opening 
of the season. A large and representa- 
tive audience gathered in Caleb Mills 
Hall on Oct. 18 to hear a program 
which included Bach’s Third Suite, the 
Symphony in E Flat Major of Mozart, 
the Ballet Music from Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde,” and the Overture to A 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

General interest in this series of five 
subscription concerts is largely due to 
the activity of the Indiana State Sym- 
phony Society, which has Herman C. 
Wolff as president. Others holding 
office are: Jacob L. Mueller, Mrs. 
Charles Latham, Theodore Stempfel, 
Mrs. Herbert Woollen, Leonard Strauss, 
Helen Hollingsworth, Mrs. F. H. Ster- 
ling and Elsa Hearle. 

Entering upon her first year as presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Matinee Mu- 
sical, now in its fitty-fifth year, Mrs. 
Frank Gregor greeted members and 
guests on the annual President’s Day, 
Oct. 14. The program was given by 
Helen Warfum-Chappell, soprano, and 
Marie Dawson Morrell, violinist. Ac- 
companists were Nina Hayes Dutton 
and Mrs. Frank T. Edenharter. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 











Toscanini Fund Concerts Given for 
Night School Students 

Three pairs of free orchestra concerts 
for students of night schools, arranged 
by the Toscanini Fund Committee, of 
which Harry Harkness Flagler is chair- 
man, were opened on Sept. 26 in the 
Morris Evening High School. Charles 
Lautrup conducted and Frieda Klink 
was the soloist. The following evening 
the program was given in the James 
Monroe Evening High School. The 
second pair of programs, given on 
Sept. 28 and 29 in the George Wash- 
ington and Textile evening high schools, 
was led by Max Hirschfeld, with Mi- 
chaell Raggini as soloist. Arthur Jones 
and Stefan Kozakevich were announced 
as conductor and soloist for the con- 
certs of Oct. 3 and 6 in the Eastern 
District and East Side evening schools. 


